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€ditorial 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Herewith is presented the tentative program of the twenty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, to be held at Williamsburg, Virginia, April 13, 
14, and 15, 1933. The officers of the Southern Section have voted 
to hold no separate meeting of their own this year but to merge 
their gathering with that of the parent organization. A revised 
program will be mailed to all members in March. 

In going to Williamsburg members of the Association will have 
an opportunity of seeing, under the most favorable conditions, a 
section of Virginia filled with historical and cultural associations. 
A glance at the map will show the position of the town itself on 
the peninsula formed by the James and the York rivers. Located 
midway between the two rivers, Williamsburg, when first settled 
in 1633, was known as Middle Plantation. It is seven miles from 
Jamestown on the James and sixteen from Yorktown on the 
York. It is also approximately halfway between Richmond on 
the west and Old Point Comfort, the tip of the Peninsula. 

Middle Plantation became the capital of the colony in 1699, 
remaining so until 1779. The town was the social center of the 
colony, indeed of all America. In 1705 the Capitol building was 
completed, which became the scene of Patrick Henry’s “Caesar- 
Brutus” speech and resolutions against the Stamp Act, of the 
resolutions calling upon Congress to declare the colonies free 
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and independent, of the adoption of George Mason’s Declara- 
tion of Rights, and of other stirring events. At the head of 
Palace Green stood the palace for the royal governors of Vir- 
ginia, completed between 1713 and 1720. Williamsburg saw the 
erection of the first theater in America and of the first printing 
office in the South. In the Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern, 
erected prior to 1742, was founded the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Bruton Parish Church, erected in 1710-1715, is said to be the 
oldest Episcopal Church in continuous use in America. Into the 
history of Williamsburg are woven many of the greatest names in 
the annals of the nation. Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, 
James Monroe, and John Tyler were alumni of the College of 
William and Mary. The College itself was founded in 1693 by 
royal charter of the English king and queen whose names it 
bears. The foundations of the Wren Building (the old college) 
were laid in 1695. It is the oldest academic building in America. 

The restoration of Colonial Williamsburg, with funds sup- 
plied by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., constitutes one of the most 
significant and historically valuable undertakings now under way 
in America. The work going on consists of the restoration as 
closely as possible of certain sections of the City of Williamsburg 
to their appearance in Colonial and early republican times. The 
restoration of the Wren Building and of the other two original 
buildings on the campus of the College has been completed. That 
of the remaining two most important buildings of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg — the Capitol and the Governor’s Palace — will be 
approaching completion by the date of the Association’s meet- 
ing. The Raleigh Tavern has been so rebuilt on the old founda- 
tions that it is believed to be an exact replica of the original. 
The many Colonial residences which have been rebuilt and the 
extensive gardens which have been laid out with long walks of 
boxwood give the city a distinct aspect of the old days when 
Williamsburg was capital of Virginia. 

On Friday, April 14, the members of the Association will 
be afforded special opportunities to view and study the work of 
the Restoration and to visit points of interest on the Peninsula. 
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PROGRAM 


Tuurspay, Aprit 13, 11:00 a.m., APoLLo Room, 
Pur Beta Kappa BUILDING 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


Tuurspbay, 2:00 p.m., Pot Bera KappA MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Roy C. Fiicki1ncer, University of Iowa, Presiding 

Frank J. MILver, University of Chicago, “Another Phase of Transla- 
tion.” 

Mrs. P. W. Hipen, Newport News, Va., “Historical and Classical Asso- 
ciations of Colonial Virginia.” 

J. Minor Gwynn, University of North Carolina, “Methods and Practice 
Teaching Courses in Latin.” 

Louis E. Lorn, Oberlin College, “The Date of Julius Caesar’s Departure 
from Egypt.” 

Anita Kein, Judson College, “Glimpses of Childhood in Ancient 
Greece” (/ilustrated ). 

Victor D. Hitt, Ohio University, “Apollo, the Healing God of Gaul.” 

James W. Pucstey, University of Nebraska, “The Need of More Em- 
phasis upon the Interpretation of Classical Authors.” 

Announcement of Committees 
Notices of motions to be considered at the business session on Saturday. 


Trurspay, 4:30 p.M., RALEIGH TAVERN 
Members of the Association will be guests of the Virginia Classical 
Association and the Williamsburg Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women at tea. 


Tuurspay, 5:00 p.m., Pot Bera KappA MEMorIAL AUDITORIUM 


Meeting of the State Vice-Presidents, Fred S. Dunham, University of 
Michigan, Presiding 


Tuurspay, 7:30 p.m., Put Bera KappA MEMoRIAL AUDITORIUM 
Littian Gay Berry, Indiana University, Presiding 

A. P. Doryaun, Northwestern University, and Lester K. Born, Western 
Reserve University, “The Decay of the Roman Army.” 

A. PELZER WAGENER, College of William and Mary, “Reflections of 
Personal Experience in Cicero’s Ethical Doctrine.” 

Loura Bayne Wooprurr, Oak Park, Ill., High School, “The Human 
Appeal of Vergil’s Lines.” 

GrorcE Curri£, Birmingham Southern College, “The History of the 
Roman Sense of Honor.” 

Dorotny BELL, Oberlin College, “Gallic War Tapestries in the Making.” 
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Fripay, Aprit 14, 1933, 9:00 a.m., Put Beta Kappa 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
H. J. Basserr, Southwestern, Presiding 

Cuartes E. Lirrie, Peabody College, “The Unwilling Aeneas.” 

Frempa I. Smitu, High School, Trenton, Mich., “Crassicat JourNAL 
Hints in Practice.” 

ALEXANDER L. BonpuraAnt, University of Mississippi, “A Discussion of 
Aeneid 1, 389.” 

Mark E. Hutcuinson, Cornell College, “Needed Research in the Teach- 
ing of Latin.” 

HE ten Rees Ciirrorp, Newcomb College, “Expansion Versus Restriction 
in the Curriculum.” 

W. A. R. Goopwin, Rector, Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, “The 
Restoration of Williamsburg.” 


Fripay, 2:00 p.m. 


Members of the Association will be taken for a sight-seeing tour of 
Williamsburg and a trip to Jamestown and Yorktown. 


Fripay, 7:00 p.m., Cottece Din1nc-HALi 
SALLIE Lovetace, Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Presiding 


PresipEnTt J. A. C. CHANDLER, College of William and Mary, Greeting 
and Welcome. 

CurisTtopHEeR C. Mrierow, Colorado College, Reply for the Classical 
Association. 

Roy C. Frickincer, University of Iowa, Presidential Address, “Our 
Message in a Time of Depression.” 

Payson S. Witp, Chicago Literary Club, “Smith’s Hotel —a Sequel.” 


Saturpay, Aprit 15, 1933, 9:00 a.m., Put Beta Kappa 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Business Session. 
Jostau B. Game, Florida State College for Women, Presiding 


Wuuls A. Exyis, Chicago Daily News, “Horace and His Bimillennium.” 

SELaATIE E. Stour, Indiana University, “The Stoic Philosophy of Life.” 

W. L. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia University, “Vocabulary Den- 
sity in High-School Latin.” 

FRANKLIN H. Porrer, University of Iowa, “Marriage as a Factor in 
Politics in Ancient Rome.” 

Davip M. Roginson, Johns Hopkins University, “Hellenic Houses at 
Olynthus” (Jilustrated). 
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INFORMATION 


Headquarters and Information: Headquarters will be maintained in the 
Phi Beta Kappa building on the campus. All meetings will be held 
in this building. Immediately upon arrival in Williamsburg visiting 
members should come to the desk in the lobby in order to register 
and confirm room reservations. Mail and telegrams may be addressed 
in care of the Classical Association, Phi Beta Kappa Building, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Accommodations: Williamsburg has two inns providing thirty-seven 
rooms, twenty-three of which have private baths. Each room can 
accommodate two persons. The price range is from $3 to $7. Reser- 
vations for these rooms should be made early to Miss Dorothy M. 
McGinnis, Keeper, The Williamsburg Inn. 

The college places its excellent dormitories and several frater- 
nity houses at the disposal of visiting members. These buildings are 
all modern and nicely furnished, providing comfortable quarters with 
ample bathing facilities. A charge of $1.50 per person will be made 
for the two nights of the meeting. Those who desire to stay over 
Saturday night may do so at an extra charge of seventy-five cents. 
Members wishing such accommodations are requested to notify the 
chairman of the local committee as soon as possible, indicating the 
type of rooms desired (single, double, husband and wife, etc.). 

There are many eating places in town near the campus. The 
College will serve meals in the college dining-hall at a charge of 
fifty cents per meal. 


Transportation: Williamsburg is served by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. Connections are made at Richmond and Norfolk with all 
lines from the North, South, and West. Through Pullmans will be 
brought from Chicago, Detroit, and Cincinnati. Those coming to 
the meeting are cautioned to confer with their local agents in regard 
to rates, through Pullman accommodations, alternate routes for 
return, and schedules. 

Several bus lines pass through Williamsburg. Those coming in 
private automobiles from the West should follow Route 60 from 
Richmond. Travelers from the South may take Route 10 from Peters- 
burg to Surry Courthouse, using the ferry from Scotland Wharf 
to Jamestown; or may take the coastal route, cross the James by 
the James River Bridge at Newport News, and follow Route 60 
west to Williamsburg. To anyone planning to motor to the sessions 
and sending a request to the Conoco Travel Bureau at Denver, Colo., 
will be sent, free of charge, a set of maps marked to show the 
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shortest and best routes, road construction or detours which could 
hinder the traveler, lists of hotels and cottage camps along the way, 
illustrated literature descriptive of points of scenic or historic im- 
portance, literature descriptive of the Convention City itself, and a 
Conoco Passport. 


Reduced Rates: The usual rate of a fare and a half on the Certificate 
Plan has been granted by the railroads. Consult the local station 
agent for details. It is likely, however, that special Easter Rates 
will be available on more favorable and certain terms to those who 
are situated so as to take advantage of them. Fuller details will be 
printed in the revised program. 


Special Announcements: On Thursday afternoon, immediately following 
adjournment, members of the Association will be entertained at tea 
by the Virginia Classical Association and the Williamsburg Branch 
of the A. A. U. W. On Friday afternoon, members will be taken 
for a sight-seeing tour of Williamsburg, and a trip to Jamestown and 
Yorktown. On Friday night, the College will be host to the Asso- 
ciation at a formal dinner in the College Dining-Hall. Members ex- 
pecting to attend these functions should notify the chairman of the 
local committee at an early date. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 


A. Pelzer Wagener, Chairman Laura Robinson 


Grace W. Landrum Bessie P. Taylor 

W. A. R. Goodwin Geraldine Rowe 

Jess H. Jackson Graves G. Clark 
John R. Fisher V. M. Geddy 

James D. Carter Robert C. McClelland 


Mrs. P. W. Hiden and Sallie Lovelace 
(The Virginia Classical Association) 
Mrs. W. W. Merrymon and Jeannette S. Kelly 
(Williamsburg Branch, the A.A.U.W.) 

















THE VITA WASHINGTONII OF FRANCIS GLASS 


By ArtHuR Haro_p WESTON 
Lawrence College 


Approximately a century ago — in the year 1835, to be exact 
— there was published in New York by Harper and Brothers a 
Life of George Washington, written in Latin prose. It was fa- 
vorably received by contemporary scholars and by the press and 
went through at least three editions.’ It is perhaps not inappro- 
priate, at a time when the nation has just been celebrating the 
bicentennial of Washington’s birth, to bring to the attention of 
present-day American Latinists this work of one of their prede- 
cessors. 

The author was Francis Glass, A.M., of Ohio. He died before 
the publication of the book, the manuscript of which he had in- 
trusted to one J. N. Reynolds. The latter, in a straightforward 
and sympathetic “editor’s preface,” tells how he had made the 
acquaintance of the author in 1823. Reynolds, it appears, was 
then a student at “the Ohio University” but being prevented from 
resuming his studies there sought to continue them under Glass, 
then teaching in a country school some thirty miles from Cin- 
cinnati. Glass, he tells us, was a man of a delicate and retiring 
disposition, depressed by an unhappy marriage and in reduced 
circumstances but of unusual attainments as a classical scholar. 
Reynolds studied with him for some months with an ever increas- 

1 Exact data are wanting. The publishers inform me that their records for 
that period are incomplete and that they cannot say how many editions were 
printed or how many copies sold. The edition dated 1835 contains also a num- 
ber of “testimonials” of scholars and reprints of reviews in periodicals, some 
of which are dated as late as November and December of the same year. 
Another copy, marked “Third Edition” and dated 1842, differs from the 
former only in the addition of a vocabulary and the omission, doubtless acci- 
dental, of several pages of the testimonials. 
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ing admiration for the scholar and affection for the man. Glass’s 
long-standing ambition, an ambition which the pressure of his 
daily work had not yet allowed him to realize, was to enshrine the 
fame of George Washington in imperishable Latin. Thanks to 
the generosity of Reynolds, he was enabled to carry out his cher- 
ished plan. He devoted the winter of 1823-24 to the undertaking 
and completed it, turning the manuscript over to his friend, who 
agreed to have it published. The two men never saw each other 
again. Reynolds was out of the country; when he returned, 
Glass had died — we are not told in what year. 

Considered merely as a biography, the work makes no great 
claim to distinction. The author drew his material, he tells us, 
solely from his own memory; and we can but be amazed that he 
gives us as much and as accurate detailed information as he does. 
His versions of important speeches or letters, when compared 
with the originals, are found to be singularly faithful to the spirit 
and even to the words of those originals. No less an authority 
than Jared Sparks said of the book, “The work seems to me to 
embrace the prominent facts in the public career of Washington, 
judiciously selected and skilfully arranged.” As might be ex- 
pected, the sterling qualities of Washington’s character are highly 
extolled. The General’s patience, perseverance, and indomitable 
will meet the reader at every turn during those chapters which 
deal with the Revolutionary War. A quotation or two will per- 
haps summarize the impression left on the reader’s mind: Mens, 
autem, conscia recti Washingtonio semper fuit; quam, nec homi- 
num minae traeque, nec civium clamor prava jubentium, a recto 
deflectere unquam potuere (p. 210). And in conclusion: Vir, 
denique, probus fuit, patriamque adamavit (p. 212). 

But the book was not written as a scholarly biography; it was 
written for schoolboys studying Latin. And it is as a piece of 
modern Latin, a textbook for schools, with the light it throws on 
the ideals and methods of Latin teaching a century ago, that 
readers of the CLASsICAL JOURNAL would find it most interesting. 

The editor comments in his Preface upon the Latinity of the 
work, warning the reader that it is not a production of flawless 
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elegance, as indeed the author himself freely admits. Neverthe- 
less it is the work of a sincere and scholarly man, animated by 
high purposes, both patriotic and educational, and shows no mean 
ability in the use of the Latin tongue. This opinion was shared 
by various gentlemen then prominent in the educational world, 
as the following extracts from some of the testimonials will wit- 


ness. 
From Charles Anthon, LL.D., of Columbia College: 


I have examined the manuscript of a Latin Biography of Washington, 
by the late Mr. Glass, of Ohio, and consider it well worthy of publication. 
It is, indeed, quite a curiosity of its kind. There is generally an air of 
stiffness in the productions of modern Latinists, which soon betrays a 
want of familiarity, on the part of the writer, with the idiom employed 
by him. Nothing of this nature is to be discovered in the present work; 
on the contrary, the most cursory reader cannot fail to be struck with 
the easy flow of the style, and the graceful turn of very many of the 
periods. The care, too, which has been exercised in the selection of 
appropriate terms and phrases is worthy of notice, especially when taken 
in connection with the fact of the author’s having written his work 
without the aid of any books of reference, and his having been com- 
pelled, consequently, to rely solely on the stores of his own memory. I 
would not wish to be misunderstood as viewing this production in the 
light of an accurately critical and finished piece, but yet I cannot help 
thinking that it will make a very good school-book. For the subject will 
interest the young scholar, and awaken the best feelings in his bosom; 
while, if the Latinity of the work should at any time appear to the 
instructor of a questionable or erroneous character, he can consult the 
improvement of his pupils, and at the same time display his own acumen, 
by suggesting other and better expressions. 


From the Rev. S. B. Wylie, D.D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania : 

My opinion of this performance is, that in purity of style, rotundity 
of period, and judicious selection of words, it is exceeded by none of the 
modern works introductory to the study of the ancient Roman classics. 


Its imperfections are few; its beauties numerous. It will be a valuable 
acquisition to our classical schools. 


From D. Prentice, A.M., Principal of Utica Academy, N. Y.: 


I consider the work a performance of no small merit. In regard to the 
style of composition, the writer has succeeded far beyond the ordinary 
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efforts at writing in Latin. . . | am satisfied that this work . . . will 
become a popular and valuable elementary book in our schools. Severe 
criticism may detect some “Patavinities”; but, considering the circum- 
stances under which it was written, I consider it an extraordinary pro- 
duction. I shall immediately adopt it as a class-book. 


From the New-York Knickerbocker [no date]: 





We are very much mistaken, indeed, if it does not eventually become 
| a very popular work in all our classical schools. Something of the kind 
has long been wanted, instead of the dry and uninteresting scraps of 
| ancient history which have hitherto been forced on the attention of 
beginners; and the Father of his Country will now take the place of a 
Romulus and Tarquin, an Augustus and Nero, with a prospect of de- 
cided advantage to the youthful linguist. 
| There are many other “testimonials” of much the same charac- 
| ter as those quoted. It is interesting, as we read both the words 
and between the lines of these statements, to observe what “ob- 
jectives,” whether clearly or dimly defined, were present in the 
minds of the writers as they evaluated such a book. Of the 
objections sometimes urged against “made Latin” we find not a 
trace. Let the student of Latin be given some Latin to read. It 
makes little difference when or by whom it was written; let it 
merely be correct Latin. As for the content, what could be more 
desirable for the American youth than a biography of the first 
and greatest American? His interest will be kindled, his knowl- 
edge of his own land’s history will be strengthened, and generous 
tl patriotic sentiments will be implanted and fostered in his breast. 
A knowledge of ancient history or mythology, of the character 
and culture of the ancient Romans, does not seem, at this point in 
the curriculum at least, to be “an objective regarded as valid.” 
Glass himself was an eager advocate of what we now call the 
“direct method.” There are at the end of the volume several 
pages (incorporated by him in the Life but set apart as an Ap- 
pendix by his editor) in which he gives (in Latin, of course) his 
views on the teaching of the subject. “The chief cause,” he says, 
“for the lack of knowledge of the learned tongues seems to me 
to lie in the fact that boys are not from the beginning accustomed 
to express themselves, in speech and writing, exclusively in Latin. 
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Therefore,” he continues, “let the students speak and hear noth- 
ing but Latin in the school, and let the teachers use their utmost 
efforts not to permit their pupils to utter or write anything un- 
worthy of Cicero or of Sallust.”’ 

A counsel of perfection in truth; yet for the idea that Latin 
reading material may deal to some extent with contemporary or 
modern topics I think that much may be said. It is certainly a 
fair question whether the exclusive use of content material two 
thousand years old may not tend to create a subtle impression in 
the pupil’s mind that Latin is not an adequate vehicle for the ex- 
pression of anything more recent. 

Of the ‘“Patavinities’” of the author’s style one of the most 
noticeable is his use of the gerund with a direct object, a construc- 
tion for which classical Latin as a rule prefers the gerundive.* 
The majority of these are in the genitive case, such as pontes 
faciendi causa (p. 32) and consilium Americanos invadendi (p. 
76); but examples of other cases are found, as the dative in 
pecuntas vim foederi dando necessarias (p. 155), and the ablative 
in armis exercitum instruendo (p. 171). The formula of connec- 
tion A, B, et C is not uncommon, instead of the more correct A 
et B et C. The adjective famosus is incorrectly used once (p. 
30) in a good sense. Militia is used several times in the sense of 
the English word “militia” (= troops), but also in the usual clas- 
sical sense (pp. 56, 95). 

There are a number of sentences of the type of the following: 
Classis Gallica prohibuit ne commeatus . . . afferri POTERAT (p. 
117); fiebat ut persolvere fere POTERAT nemo (p. 136); Wash- 
ingtonit res gestae tantae extiterunt ut populus universus .. . 
DEBET (p. 175); tanta... animos . . . invaserat securitas, ut 

. vix tandem impelli Quivit Congressus (p. 106). These 
should probably not be lightly dismissed as errors due to careless- 
ness or ignorance of a very familiar use of the subjunctive mood. 
I am inclined to think that the author used the indicative deliber- 
ately, carrying even into the uf-clause a certain tendency shown 


2 Cf. Lane’s Latin Grammar (rev. ed.) 2252, 2255, 2259, 2265. 
3 Cf. Lane 1646. 
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by expressions of ability and duty to appear in the indicative 
when one might expect a subjunctive form.* But I have been 
unable to find in any available reference book authority for just 
this construction. 

On page 52 we read: Bostonia ab Anglis deserta, eam Wash- 
ingtomius .. . intravit. Such a use of the ablative absolute, while 
not unknown in classical Latin,® is so rare that it should have 
been avoided rather than employed. 

One of the most interesting features of the book’s style is the 
ingenuity displayed in the Latinization of proper names and the 
use of Latin expressions for modern ideas or things. In names 
there is not always consistency. Washingtonius is invariable, 
but we find both “Montgomery” (p. 63) and Montgomerius 
(p. 64), “Franklin” (p. 104) and Franklinius (p. 125). 
“Charlestown” is Carolopolis (p. 43). “In New England” is 
apud Novanglos (p. 40). “Newark” is Nova Arca (p. 78). 
“Quakers” are Tremebundi (p. 49). For “firearms” we have 
arma ignivoma (p. 32); for “bullets,” glandes plumbeae (p. 
33); and for “cannons,” tormenta majora (p. 41). Pulverts 
nitrati appears for “gunpowder” (p. 49); and sicis praefixis 
for “with fixed bayonets” (p. 90). “The New World” is fre- 
quently rendered by terra Columbi or litora Columbi. 

Tempora mutantur in the course of a century. It is extremely 
unlikely that very many present-day American Latin scholars 
could sit down without reference books and write a Latin biog- 
raphy of Washington or any other American statesman. Such a 
mastery of the Latin tongue is an admirable thing; and whatever 
its peculiarities or defects, the Vita Washingtonii of Francis 
Glass is an interesting and creditable monument of American 
classical scholarship centum abhinc annos. 


*Cf. Lane, 1495 f. 
5 Cf. Caesar, B. G. tv, 21, 6; v1, 4, 4. 

















ANCIENT UNIVERSITIES AND STUDENT LIFE 


By CLARENCE A. Forbes 
University of Nebraska 


More than twenty-two hundred years ago the first university 
was holding classes, giving lectures, building up a library, and 
in general laying the foundations for the system of higher edu- 
cation on which later ages down to our own have reared such an 
amazing superstructure.’ On the faculty of the university were 
some of the best and most famous professors who ever stood up 
and lectured before a class. The student body numbered thou- 
sands and was drawn from the whole civilized world of that time. 
The university survived countless depressions, suffered repeatedly 
from the shocks of war, and endured for a solid eight hundred 
years, until it was finally dissolved by an edict of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian, a.p. 529. A university with a history extend- 
ing over eight centuries makes our oldest American institutions, 
like Harvard and William and Mary, seem like mere youngsters 
and makes our state universities and innumerable colleges appear 
as babes not yet out of swaddling clothes. This most ancient and 
time-honored university was the University of Athens. 

Although this was the first and the most important university 
of ancient times, it did not monopolize the field of higher educa- 
tion for any long period; and its competitors eventually became 

1The most convenient books on ancient universities are: W. W. Capes, 
University Life in Ancient Athens: London, Longmans, Green and Co.. (1887), 
and J. W. H. Walden, The Universities of Ancient Greece: New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons (1909). Acknowledgment for assistance in the follow- 
ing paper is due to both of these books. It seems not inappropriate to follow 
the usage of these authors in referring to the higher schools of antiquity as 
“universities”; nevertheless it should be recognized that the unity and formal 


organization of a modern university were wholly lacking in the ancient 
analogues. 
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rather numerous. Before focusing my attention on Athens, I 
should like hurriedly to make the rounds of these lesser rivals. 

Of the well-known institutions of higher learning there were 
about nine, scattered from France to Syria and Egypt. While 
Rome had its own university, founded under imperial patronage 
and located in a building called the Athenaeum, it also patronized 
extensively the Gallic universities at Marseilles in the south, and 
Autun in the center, of France. Over in Syria was the large city 
of Antioch, which in late times was a famous home of the pro- 
fessors who called themselves sophists ; Professor Libanius, whose 
preserved and published works fill a dozen volumes, was the chief 
glory of the Antiochene faculty fifteen hundred years ago. 

St. Paul came from a university town of good local repute, 
Tarsus near the southeastern coast of Asia Minor; and through 
Paul some Greek university influence seeped into the New Testa- 
ment. Paul knew the Stoic philosophy which dominated the Uni- 
versity of Tarsus, and he was able to quote verbatim from Hellen- 
istic Greek authors like Menander and Aratus. We must realize, 
however, that neither the University of Tarsus nor any other 
university, even down to the final closure of the University of 
Athens five hundred years after the lifetime of Christ, had any- 
thing whatever to do with Christianity. From first to last the 
ancient universities were purely pagan, and this situation passed 
almost without protest. No one tried to Christianize the existing 
universities, and no one proposed the foundation of a rival insti- 
tution on Christian principles. Higher education was pagan 
education. 

Prominent at a time just before the birth of Christ was the 
University of Rhodes; for even the olden days had their Rhodes 
scholars. Rhodes, the island of roses, made a lovely seagirt home 
for an institution of learning. One of the strongest departments 
of the University of Rhodes was the department of rhetoric and 
public speaking. This department had the glory of originating 
an independent and excellent style of oratory, called the Rhodian 
style. Cicero at one time attended the University of Rhodes and, 
becoming enamored of the Rhodian style, he adopted it and clung 
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to it throughout his career. What success he had with this ora- 
torical style the whole world knows. Another excellent depart- 
ment at the University of Rhodes was the department of phi- 
losophy, and this was largely due to the extraordinary merit of a 
single professor, Posidonius. Posidonius was a great spillway of 
knowledge, drawing together all the streams of thought that had 
been gathering in the preceding centuries, and sending them out 
in a surging flood over his contemporaries and following genera- 
tions. He was endowed with marvelous powers of synthesis, and 
the confusion of knowledge which entered his brain emerged in 
beautiful order and system. To sit at the feet of this unexampled 
genius, young men would willingly travel far, and his two most 
distinguished pupils came hundreds of miles over land and sea 
from distant Rome. Few students have had such a teacher, I 
fancy, and few teachers have had two such students as Cicero 
and Julius Caesar. Both were sharply stimulated by Posidonius, 
the one to philosophical writings which still live today, the other 
to a dream and a project of synthesis, not a synthesis of phi- 
losophy or knowledge but a synthesis of men into a universal em- 
pire — the great empire of Rome. It is possible that there came 
to Rhodes for study at about this same time another illustrious 
Roman, the poet-philosopher Lucretius.2, The University of 
Rhodes was poor in buildings and grounds, weak in endowment, 
possessed of only a meager library, but rich in splendid professors 
who were able to teach and in zealous students who were eager 
to learn. 

Another noted university, of a different character, was located 
in Egypt at Alexandria. Alexandria had the hugest library ever 
known until modern times — 700,000 volumes. Because of this 
marvelous collection of books, the interests of the university 
tended toward scholarly and scientific research. As is the case in 
some universities today, the chief business of the Alexandrian 
scholars was research rather than teaching. Among the studies 
pursued at Alexandria, in addition to literature, were anatomy, 


2Cf. Hiller von Gartringen in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaidie der 
Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supplementary Vol. V, col. 803. 
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astronomy, natural history, mathematics, mechanics, and medi- 
cine. These subjects were almost totally neglected in all the other 
important university centers. At a later time, in the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, Alexandria welcomed philosophy, the philosophy 
of the Neo-Platonic school, and found for a teacher of the subject 
the first woman professor in history, Hypatia. Hypatia is known 
to modern readers through the novel by Charles Kingsley, and 
the fact is familiar that she was beautiful, virtuous, wise, and 
accomplished ; but neither her beauty nor her virtue nor her wis- 
dom saved her from being lynched and killed by a Christian mob, 
A.D. 415. The Christians hated and feared her because she would 
not conform to their belief, and she paid with her blood the price 
of nonconformity. Rare were such persecutions of free thought 
and free speech in ancient university life. Fliegende Blatter once 
said: Ein Professor ist ein Mensch der anderer Meinung ist, “a 
professor is a person who thinks otherwise.’’ For the most part 
ancient professors were allowed to think otherwise without 
molestation. 

Three universities had especially good schools of law: those of 
Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus. The law school at Berytus, 
the modern Beirut, was the best of the three. Law is one of the 
most significant contributions of the ancient to the modern world, 
and legal study owes a heavy debt to these three ancient centers. 

Now to return to Athens and the one ancient university with 
which we are best acquainted: Athens had long been the heart 
and center of a brilliant civilization, deserving Milton’s famous 
tribute : 


Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence. 


The vaunt of the Periclean Age declared Athens to be the school 
of Hellas, and it was natural that when the first university grad- 
ually came into being in the ages following the Periclean, it found 
in Athens a ready home. The University of Athens sprang from 
three sources: the philosophical schools, the rhetorical schools, 
and the academy of military cadets. In the fourth century before 
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Christ, Athenian philosophers began to open schools in some of 
the gymnasia and colonnades of the city. Gradually they ac- 
quired grounds, buildings, and a library of their own and formed 
the nucleus of a philosophical faculty, as it would be called in 
Germany, divided into several sects. Each sect had its own col- 
lege grounds and a sort of dean or head professor, called the 
“scholarch.”” The rhetorical schools also originated in the fourth 
century; they aimed to give general culture, and they vied with 
the schools of philosophy in the struggle for increased enrollment. 
The best rhetorical school was headed by Isocrates, the Athenian 
orator whom Milton characterized with the name of “Old Man 
Eloquent.” The third type of college, the academy of military ca- 
dets, was still another creation of the fourth century. At first it was 
purely military in character and made attendance compulsory for 
all Athenian youths of a certain age. Later on, compulsory at- 
tendance was abolished, the academy was thrown open to youths 
of all nationalities, a library was collected, philosophy was studied, 
and the institution merged gradually with the schools of phi- 
losophy and rhetoric into the University of Athens. 

When we project ourselves into the life and activities of stu- 
dents and teachers at the University of Athens, we find many 
things that are familiar to us and many that appear strange. The 
situation with regard to sports was considerably different from 
that of today. It has become almost a dogma in the creed of the 
modern university that it is impossible to exist without inter- 
collegiate athletics. Sports at Athens, on the other hand, were 
purely intramural — and intramurally pure! The problem of 
expense was solved by using simple sports, which did not neces- 
sitate elaborate apparatus and equipment. On these intramural 
sports great emphasis was placed, and coaches were more special- 
ized than they are today. For example, there was one coach who 
taught nothing but the javelin throw, and another whose sole 
province was archery. The most exciting athletic events were 
the competitive foot races sometimes held between the students 
and the alumni, and the three festival occasions of the college year 


2a That is, informally; cf. last sentence of n. 1. 
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when the students held boat races in the near-by waters of the 
Aegean. 

When not engaged in their sports, the students were apt to be 
listening to professors and lecturers on philosophy. These pro- 
fessors represented all degrees of goodness and badness; so that 
some were eagerly sought after and some were carefully shunned. 
The most remarkable case of popularity based on merit was that 
of Theophrastus, successor of Aristotle at the head of the Peri- 
patetic school. His regular lectures on philosophy attracted two 
thousand students, a class attendance for which one would not 
readily find a parallel in the present scrambled state of our uni- 
versity education. At the other end of the scale was Carneades, a 
prominent professor of the Stoic school. Carneades had a gigan- 
tic utterance, whose stentorian tones booming forth fairly shook 
the walls of the gymnasium where he lectured, and very likely 
frightened students away. Once the director of the gymnasium 
came up to him and said: “Carneades, don’t speak so loudly!” 
“Well,” roared Carneades, “how loudly may I speak?’ The di- 
rector waved at the scanty handful of students in front of the 
lecturer and said pointedly: “Just loudly enough for them to 
hear.”’ 

For hundreds of years the professors of philosophy had no 
salary and subsisted solely on students’ fees. Thus Theophrastus 
must have been considerably better off than Carneades, but most 
of the professors were downright poor. One ancient classifica- 
tion of students was: golden, those who paid and learned; silver, 
those who paid and didn’t learn; and bronze, those who learned 
and didn’t pay. Bronze students were perhaps the most numerous 
of all; and at any rate failure to pay must have been a frequent 
occurrence, especially when the professor proved unsatisfactory. 
It was an ancient saying that “if it weren’t for the physicians, no 
greater fools could be found than the professors’; and no one 
wanted to pay his hard-earned money to a fool. Modern univer- 
sities shrewdly collect in advance, leaving the students little re- 
dress against incapable professors. 

In the days of Hellenic decline and Roman glory the best stu- 
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dents at Athens came from Rome. The orator Cicero studied at 
Athens for one semester in the class of 80 B.c. The poet Horace, 
in the class of 44 B.c., was quietly and diligently studying phi- 
losophy and pacing the groves of Academe, when Julius Caesar 
was assassinated in Rome, civil war broke out, and the young 
student, who had not yet turned twenty-one and hardly knew a 
sword from a spear, took command of a Roman legion and went 
off to fight for freedom and democracy. 

In the same class with Horace at the University was Cicero’s 
son, Marcus Junior. Marcus, as it chanced, was not exactly an 
occasion for joy to the university. His indulgent father gave him 
$3500 a year to spend, and that would ruin practically any stu- 
dent, as it did ruin young Marcus. When his first year was over, 
an official of the university — the dean of men, no doubt — 
wrote a polite but not very hopeful letter to his father. The elder 
Cicero was so disturbed that he came near packing his grip and 
going over to Athens to see if he could smooth over the situation 
and persuade his son to mend his ways. The fact is that the wild 
young fellow, being far from home and inhibitions, had been 
rapidly converting $3500 into wine and headaches. He had been 
associating with the fastest collegiate set and had for the boon 
companion of his revelries one of the younger members of the 
faculty, Gorgias by name. The heavy drinking of young Marcus 
and Gorgias was a scandal, and the elder Cicero had to compel 
his son to discharge Gorgias as a tutor and cease to have any- 
thing to do with him. Shortly after this, young Marcus wrote a 
letter home, not directly to his father but to his father’s secretary, 
Tiro. In the letter he put his best foot forward, attempted to 
demonstrate his real innate virtue, and speciously argued that he 
was pursuing “education and the good life.” There is not a word 
about wine — but let us read part of this optimistic letter: ° 

I don’t doubt that the reports you hear about me are pleasing and 


welcome, my dearest Tiro, and I promise you I'll do my best to have 


3 Translated by Grant Showerman; taken from his Rome and the Romans: 
New York, The Macmillan Co. (1931), 110 f. by permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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this good opinion which is being formed of me increased more and more 
as time goes on. So what you promise about your being the trumpeter 
of the esteem in which I am held, you can do with all assurance; for so 
much regret and torment have the mistakes of my youth brought me 
that not only does my soul shrink from the things I have done, but my 
ears also abhor their very mention. . 

Since therefore you were pained by me, now I assure you that your 
pleasure will be doubled by me. You will be glad to know that with 
Cratippus I am on very intimate terms — more a son than a pupil; for 
not only do I enjoy his lectures, but I am greatly attracted by his genial 
ways. I am with him whole days and often part of the night, for I am 
able to prevail on him often to have dinner with me. . . What shall I 
say of Bruttius, whom I never allow to leave me — a man of simple 
and austere life with whom it is a great delight to associate, because we 
do not bar humor from our literary studies and daily philosophical dis- 
cussions. I have engaged lodgings for him next door, and am support- 
ing as well as I can from my scant means his needy condition. Besides, 
I have begun declamation in Greek with Cassius, but in Latin I want to 
have my exercises with Bruttius. I have as intimate friends and daily 
companions the fellows Cratippus brought with him from Mytilene, 
clever men whom he thinks very well of. I see a great deal also of Epi- 
crates, the leader of the Athenians, and Leonides, and others like them. 

So much, then, for things about myself. Yes, and as to your writing 
about Gorgias — well, he was good in my daily declamation, but I have 
subordinated everything to being obedient to my father’s directions; and 
he has written expressly for me to let him go immediately. I didn’t 
want to argue the case for fear too much interest on my part would 
start some suspicion in him; and then this too occurred to me, that it 
was a serious thing for me to set up my own judgment against my 
father’s. Nevertheless, your interest and good advice are very accept- 
able. . . 


And so on. In one branch of education, at least, young Marcus 
had perfected himself — in the art of writing letters home. 
After the time of Cicero and Horace, Athens and its university 
went through a long depression, of about two hundred years. 
Finally the depression was terminated for the university by state 
aid. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who was keenly interested 
in philosophy, endowed eight regius professorships, as we might 
style them, for the four schools of philosophy at Athens. This 
put the university on a new footing, relieved certain professors 
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from financial worries, and gave a fresh impetus to the whole 
institution. The annual salary of the professors who held chairs 
endowed by the Emperor was from one thousand to three thou- 
sand dollars, each dollar having a greater purchasing power than 
today, and at the same time the economic status of all professors 
and teachers was materially improved by exemption from taxes. 
Complete exemption from taxes seems like unalloyed bliss to a 
modern professor, who is harassed by poll tax, city tax, county 
tax, gasoline tax, income tax, various Federal taxes, and all the 
other taxes that can be devised by our diligent legislators and 
politicians. The teaching profession today would be infinitely 
more attractive, better paid, and better manned, if it only enjoyed 
the tax exemption so commonly its lot in the time of the Roman 
Empire. 

Professors who could not gain the coveted chairs endowed by 
the Emperor continued to subsist on fees and gifts from their 
students. Under these conditions they generally remained poor, 
unless they built up an unusual reputation and succeeded in get- 
ting wealthy and generous students. Exceptional professors in 
exceptional circumstances were blessed with gifts of $1800, $16,- 
000, and $45,000. Cases of such gifts did not recur with alarm- 
ing frequency. More typical perhaps was the instance of a pro- 
fessor who, if he had not been stopped by bystanders, would have 
bitten off the nose of a student who refused to pay his fee. 

The University of Athens had its last period of brilliance and 
popularity in the fourth century of our era. The sophists now 
reigned supreme in the higher education, and funds for endowing 
their professorships came partly from the emperor and partly 
from the city of Athens. This was a period of greater regulation 
and more interference on the part of the governmental authori- 
ties; and we see that regulation was sorely needed when we read 
of the unscrupulous and bickering professors. Incredible tours de 
force were the order of the day: An example may be taken from 
the career of Proaeresius. Proaeresius delivered a speech for 
purposes of display before the governor of Greece and a gather- 
ing of fellow-rhetoricians and rivals. He spoke with such pas- 
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sion and rapidity that the crowd was rapt in amazement, and the 
stenographers who were taking down his speech in shorthand 
were reduced to despair. He finished his speech, which had been 
absolutely impromptu, turned to the stenographers and remarked: 
“Now see if I miss or fail on a single word.” Then he proceeded 
to repeat his entire speech verbatim without the alteration of a 
single syllable. At the end the governor and all the crowd, even 
Proaeresius’ rivals, burst into wild applause, crowded around 
him, kissed his hands and his feet, and sent him away from the 
auditorium with a guard of state. 

To such masters of intellectual dazzlement students attached 
themselves. Each professor had his group of students who prac- 
tically swore undivided allegiance to him, and he repaid their 
allegiance with personal attention to them. It was in the every- 
day contact with the students that the professors really accom- 
plished some good; their occasional public displays were detest- 
able flourishes inspired by megalomania and calculated to win 
notoriety and prestige. We respect the sophists somewhat more 
when we find them laying out for individual students courses of 
reading, granting personal conferences, visiting the lads when 
they were sick, and writing friendly letters to parents about the 
progress and prospects of their sons. All the sophists insisted 
that their students should have incessant practice in declamation, 
and they endured with remarkable patience the repetitions and 
wearisome themes which were favorites in that day. A Roman 
poet alluded to these declamations as cabbage, and observed that 
what killed the spirit of the unhappy teachers was the repeated 
warming over of the cabbage.* At any rate, after a professor had 
been so patient and kind with his students, ingratitude or deser- 
tion pained him deeply. Few students were heartless enough to 
cut loose from a professor who had treated them with true human- 
ity and consideration ; but when they did, it was a blow that hurt. 
A professor so slighted could not eat, sleep, or even study; when 
he went to lecture he eyed the rest of his pupils suspiciously, 
gnawing his heart in fear of more desertions. 


#Cf. Juvenal vir, 154: Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros. 
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When addressing a new group of freshmen, the professor tried 
to make them feel the importance of the task which they were 
commencing. Here is a paraphrase of part of a professor's open- 
ing talk to freshmen: 

Now then, before we approach the holy mysteries of knowledge, let’s 
come to an understanding of what’s what. You're all through playing 
ball, and your only concern must be the pen. The games and sports of 
schooldays are over now, and it’s time to throw open the studio of the 
Muses. You'll have to stop chasing around the streets, and stay at home 
and do some writing. Luxury and tomfoolery are the enemies of hard 
work; away with your luxury — you had better come here dirty. Such 
is my pronouncement and such my rule. Verbum sap. The obedient 
listener will find grace and light; but if one disobeys and will not pay 
heed, I shall conceal from him the torch and close for him the shrine of 
wisdom. This proclamation applies to all and especially to you freshmen. 

Thus the professors laid down the law in no equivocal lan- 
guage; but as boys will be boys and students will be students, the 
precepts of the faculty were often ineffectual. Athens was so 
overrun with students that it was a regular university town, and 
the good-natured citizens, magistrates, and even the faculty let 
the students do about as they pleased. The boys were often out 
until a late hour or even all night, getting drunk, carousing, play- 
ing pranks, raiding poor people’s houses, and prowling around 
the streets. Among the extracurricular activities of these ener- 
getic youths were “swearing at goldsmiths, insulting cobblers, 
drubbing carpenters, kicking weavers, hauling hucksters, and 
threatening oil-dealers.”’ ° Once a pedagogue, i.e. a servant-tutor 
of one of the boys, gave some offense, whereupon they tossed him 
up in a blanket until his bones fairly cracked; they were not care- 
ful that he should always fall in the blanket. 

The adherents of the different professors were banded together 
in student clubs, with their fraternal bond often made closer by 
a common nationality; and each group supported its chosen pro- 
fessor even to the point of violence. Rival groups had fights in 
the streets, using their fists, throwing stones and brickbats, and 
even inflicting wounds with more serious weapons. It is touching 


5 Cf. Walden, op. cit. 320. 
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to think of the loyalty to professors which motivated these brawls, 
but it is disconcerting to find that the professors sometimes of 
their own accord pitched into the fight, bruising and mauling 
with the best of them — or the worst of them. Even the towns- 
people might warm to the occasion and take sides in the quarrel, 
the result being a perfectly grand free-for-all. Once affairs got 
so bad that Athens was terrorized as if by a foreign war; the 
professors didn’t dare to go downtown to class and had to lecture 
at their own homes. One professor was caught by hostile stu- 
dents, who plastered a generous coating of mud over his face and 
sent him home. Another one was pulled out of his bed and taken 
to a well, into which the boys promised to throw him if he didn’t 
leave town forever. He left. Still another professor was man- 
handled so roughly that for several days he was unable to lecture. 

The conduct of students in the classroom was not always ex- 
emplary, either. Professor Libanius described it thus :* 

The students keep up a constant signalling back and forth about 
drivers and mimes and horses and dancers, and about this or that battle 
that has taken place or is to take place. Further, some stand like statues, 
with one arm thrown over the other, while others delve in their noses 
with both hands at once; still others sit without moving a muscle, not- 
withstanding all the brilliant points that I make, or forcibly detain in 
their seats those who have been moved by my words. Some count those 
who come in after them, while others find it sufficient to gaze at the 
leaves, or are better pleased to chatter over chance subjects than to 
listen to the speaker. Surpassing all this in audacity is the act of those 
who interrupt genuine applause with spurious, choke the voice of enthus- 
iasm at its source, and ... withdraw from the lecture all whom they can 
influence, either by false messages or by invitations to come and bathe 
before breakfast — this also being an extravagance on which some 
spend their money. 

This description has a modern ring, and it must be admitted that 
student behavior today is at least not worse than it used to be. 

Some students at Athens were poor to the point of destitution 
and had to make shift the best way they could. Proaeresius was 
poor and had for a chum a lad of equal poverty, named Hephaes- 


¢ Translation by Walden, op. cit. 321 f. By permission of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, publishers. 
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tion. These two boys had between them one cloak, one mantle, 
and three or four old bed blankets. Because they lacked clothing 
they could not both go to class at the same time, and they agreed 
to take turns. One day Proaeresius went, while Hephaestion lay 
in bed and studied lecture notes; the next day Hephaestion went 
to class, while Proaeresius studied in bed. By exchanging lecture 
notes, they were able to keep up with the course. Ambition and 
pluck were rewarded, and Proaeresius became one of the most 
noted professors of the University of Athens. Students who have 
to struggle with poverty should never be discouraged; they are 
just the ones who will emerge at the top of the heap. 

In closing, a few general comments may be apropos. Ancient 
universities were not coeducational. The sole exception to this 
rule is from the fourth century B.c., in Plato’s Academy. Plato 
believed in woman’s rights and woman’s emancipation. Accord- 
ingly he admitted to his Academy two women, probably the only 
two who applied. Their names were Lastheneia of Mantinea and 
Axiothea of Phlius, and they may be called the first coeds in his- 
tory and the only coeds in ancient university education. 

Memory training, so little in favor with modern educators, 
played a great role in the ancient university. Socrates, the only 
great philosopher who never wrote a book, declared that all books 
should be abolished, because we place our reliance on them and 
permit our memories to rot. In the late age of the University of 
Athens, the ideal professor was a storehouse of facts, “a living 
library and a walking museum’; and the actual professor was a 
man of wide reading with a well-stored memory and some ideas. 
If ancient educators overemphasized memory work, surely we 
have swung to the opposite extreme. 

Of the utmost importance in antiquity was the personal con- 
tact between professors and students. The evil of attaching your- 
self exclusively to a single professor was mitigated by the fatherly 
interest and anxious concern of that professor for you. Actually, 
and not in mere theory, the professor stood in loco parentis. Our 
large universities suffer from being too impersonal and from put- 
ting too wide and deep a gulf between faculty and students. Rare 
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is the professor of whom the students warmly assert: “He is a 
real human being.’”’ We have constructed enormous plants, in- 
vested untold sums in expensive equipment, and put our faith in 
materials instead of in men. Even in modern times we have been 
reminded of the folly inherent in such procedure by the definition 
of an ideal university as Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a 
student on the other. Exactly such was the simple structure of 
the ancient university. Its single concern was not to erect build- 
ings but to build men. Possibly this was not a bad ideal. 














POST-ELECTION NOTES 


By Bernice S. ENGLE 
Central High School 
Omaha, Neb. 


The recent presidential election provides at least a few ana- 
logues to practices in Roman elections and politics. 

Roman candidates for office, first by custom and later by law, 
started at the bottom of a definite order in the round of offices. 
Thus we know that Cicero held first the quaestorship, later the 
praetorship, and finally gained the highest honor, the consulship.’ 

In the September issue of the Cosmopolitan Colonel Edward 
M. House in an article, “How to Make Either Candidate the 
Next President,’’ comments adversely upon our own round of 
offices as formalized by custom. After having pointed out that 
upon pivotal states, those not certain for either party, depends 
the election, he says: 

The American system generally precludes the selection of the best 
man for President. We can only nominate and elect the best available 
man. Ordinarily no man is “available” unless he happens to be governor 
of a pivotal state (like New York or Ohio) and unless he is acceptable 
to the politicians who dominate the party machine. 

Colonel House lists some of the greatest figures in American 
history — Alexander Hamilton, Calhoun, Franklin, Webster, 
Clay — who could not achieve the presidency because they were 

1JIn the current musical comedy, Of Thee I Sing, the vice-president, 
Throttlebottom, asks for information as to what to do if he becomes presi- 
dent. The president, Wintergreen, replies that one spends the first four years 
trying to get elected for the next term; and the next four years he spends 
wondering why in the world he wanted to be re-elected; then one is all set to 
go into the insurance business. Throttlebottom asks why he can’t go into the 


insurance business right off. Wintergreen replies that it can’t be done; one 
has to work up through all the steps. 
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not available. He finds that the best man is usually the best 
available man only by accident and cites Theodore Roosevelt, 
who owed the presidency to an assassin’s bullet; and Wilson, 
whose great brilliance would not have availed him, had he not 
been governor of New Jersey, an office gained through special 
influence. The selection of Hoover, a candidate without either 
gubernatorial or senatorial experience, he calls the exception to 
the rule and ascribes to the lack of a really available candidate: 
“The men who sway the Republican party had expected Coolidge 
to yield. His final refusal left them gasping. While they gasped, 
Hoover escaped with the nomination.” ? Harding’s candidacy he 
finds the most typical: a senator from a pivotal state, a purely 
average man. 

The Romans of the centuriate assembly who voted for the 
major offices had to have property qualifications, including even 
the proletarians, who rarely got a chance to cast a deciding vote. 
Ordinarily we have taken it for granted that we do not require 
property qualifications of our voters; but the depression, together 
with various state laws, has caused the disfranchisement of 
many voters. E. J. Hopkins in an article, “No Job, No Vote,” in 
the New Republic for October 12, 1932, enumerates the condi- 
tions in various states that have resulted in disfranchisement : 
Laws requiring employment, payment of a poll tax, ability to 
read and write, naturalization, property qualification, full pay- 
ment of taxes, residence in state, county, or ward for a stated 
time; laws excluding paupers, vagrants, or residents of a chari- 
table institution. An Associated Press report of October 16 
quotes the statement that in Pennsylvania alone 500,000 voters 
have been cut off the list for inability to pay poll tax. 

The payment of the bonus was a rather important issue in this 
election. Mr. Hoover had declared against it; and Mr. Reosevelt 
though equivocally, did not favor immediate payment. Walter 

2 Tenney Frank in his Roman Life and Literature in the Roman Republic: 
Berkeley, University of California Press (1930), 208, comments that the con- 
servative element of the state disliked to vote for a novus homo like Cicero, 


but the only other sound candidates were two men but little known and fairly 
sure of defeat. 
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Lippmann in one of his editorials, “The Bonus,” charged a body 
of voters, the veterans of the World War, with trying to compel 
the government to give them a large sum of money. This demand 
he opposed because of his belief that the most deadly form of 
corruption to which a republic is susceptible is to hand money 
out of the treasury because a group of voters has become too 
strong to be refused. “This is the ultimate corruption of popular 
government,” he says. “The effect [of yielding the bonus] upon 
the political morale would be calamitous. For if the government 
yielded, it would mean that organized force had triumphed over 
the authority of the state.” 

The power exerted by the returned soldiers of Marius, Crassus, 
Pompey, and even of Clodius and Milo is well known to students 
of Roman history. The first formal bonus was given by Augus- 
tus; rapidly the system became established until the emperor 
finally could not support himself except by support of the army. 
The Emperor Julian gave upon his accession a bonus of about 
$33 to every Roman soldier. Such payments imposed a heavy 
drain upon the treasury and have been considered one of the con- 
tributing causes to the downfall of the Roman state. 

In the election proceedings of the centuriate assembly it will be 
remembered that in early times the knights, later a century 
chosen by lot from the first class, had the privilege of voting first 
and having their vote announced before the ballots of the other 
centuries were cast. The announcement of these first votes great- 
ly influenced the votes of the centuries which followed. “Does not 
the one prerogative century carry such weight with it that no one 
has ever gained its vote but that he has been declared consul... ?” 
Cicero asks in his speech for Plancius. 

The Washington correspondent of the New Republic for 
November 2, 1932, emphasized the overwhelming importance of 
straw ballots, such as the polls conducted by the Literary Digest 
and the Hearst papers in the recent campaign, because of the un- 
doubtedly large vote which inclines toward the winning side. 
These polls, the writer thinks, have an effect upon the actual vote 
and increase the chances of the candidate in the lead. Also in this 
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connection may be mentioned the role of the radio, which on elec- 
tion day announced early returns from eastern states before many 
in middle western or western states had voted. 

Cicero, one remembers, supplied his own private police and 
secret service men both while he was consul-elect and after his 
inaugural. But the president-elect, Mr. Roosevelt, is now guarded 
by four Federal secret service men selected upon the eve of his 
election. Following the assassination of President McKinley a 
law was passed making the secret service directly responsible for 
the safety of the president ; a later amendment included the presi- 
dent-elect. 

















REFLECTION OF CHARACTER IN ART 


By H. N. Coucu 
Brown University 


If we credit the Greeks with discovering and defining the first 
principles of those cultural achievements which have been adopted 
by western civilization, certain corollaries follow, chief among 
them that all subsequent efforts in art or literature are to some 
extent secondhand and mixed in their purity. An artist who 
followed the Greeks of the fifth century, were he a later Greek, 
a Roman, or one of those closer to our own time, must have felt 
something of what Wagner said of Beethoven: that he had ex- 
hausted the possibilities of achievement in an art that he had 
made his own. The Greeks, because they were the creators of 
new principles, necessarily developed one type of expression to 
its potential limit before passing to the next. The result is that 
one can follow step by step, through the historical development 
of Greece, the corresponding development of aesthetic activity. 
Consequently, if one examines in all its implications any field of 
Greek endeavor, he will find a parallel pattern of Greek char- 
acter. It is, therefore, worth while to try to discover what the 
Greeks themselves felt about their art and what was the relation- 
ship between their art and their literature. 

It will make for clarity if this brief inquiry be confined to the 
development of a single art. Selecting sculpture as that which is 
most amply treated by the ancient critics, we shall recall the 
essential characteristics of Greek sculpture in the successive 

1 Allowance must, of course, be made for the late date of the art critics. 
The most complete list of literary references will be found in Overbeck, Die 
Antiken Schriftquellen sur Geschichte der Bildenden Kiinste bei den Griechen: 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung (1868). Henry Stuart Jones, Select 


Passages from Ancient Writers Illustrative of Greek Sculpture: London and 
New York, Macmillan Co. (1895), has an ample offering with parallel transla- 
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periods of its growth and relate to those periods some of the 
pertinent criticisms of the ancient authors. 

In the Archaic Period the first artistic attempts of the Greeks 
are characterized by a rigid adherence to geometrical symmetry. 
The Law of Frontality, demanding that a line drawn through 
the center of the human figure divide it into two precisely similar 
halves, is their canon. The Nicandra dedication from Delos, the 
so-called Apollo from Tenea, and the seated Branchidae figures 
are characteristic examples of the technique. To this period be- 
longs the following story from Diodorus Siculus (1, 98) : 

The two sons of Rhoecus, Telecles and Theodorus, fashioned for the 
Samians the sacred image of the Pythian Apollo. Half of the statue, as 
the story goes, was made at Samos by Telecles, while the other half was 
finished by his brother Theodorus at Ephesus. When the two parts 
were brought together, they fitted so exactly that the completed statue 
appeared to be the work of a single artist. 

The story is, of course, apocryphal, but it serves as literary evi- 
dence on the purpose and the methods of the early artists. 

The first patron of art in Greece was religion. The statues al- 
ready mentioned, to which may be added the oldest marble statue 
found on the Acropolis at Athens, the Calf-Bearer, are among 
the earliest extant pieces of Greek sculpture; and they are indis- 
putable evidences of the association of art and religion, for they 
are all dedications to some divinity. It was in the molding of 
images of the deities for the temples and in the creation of votive 
offerings, through which every Greek, no matter how humble 
his station, might give visible expression to his piety, that the 
early artist found an assured outlet for his talents. To the Greeks 
a sculptured statue could never be simply an object of aesthetic 
beauty; it was a medium for the expression and interpretation 
of the artist’s relation to his city, and in the early period, in fact 
through the fifth century, religion and nationalism were almost 
synonymous. 


tions, and Miss Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks: New 
Haven, Yale University Press; London, H. Milford, Oxford University Press 
(1929), quotes freely from the ancient authors in the development of her 
argument. 
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The efforts of the early artists to improve their technique were 
furthered by the enlightened policy of Pisistratus, the beneficent 
tyrant of Athens (560-528 B.c.). He introduced into the city 
artists from the more advanced school of Chios, where they had 
specialized on the draped female figure. But while Chios was 
nearer to technical perfection in art, she was nearer also to in- 
ternal decay in government. Something of the decadence of her 
Oriental neighbors had entered into the fiber of her state, and 
within a little more than a generation she was, in company with 
her sister states of the littoral, to yield her independence to Persia 
almost at the same moment that Athens emerged in her maturity. 
The influence of the Chian artists introduced by Pisistratus may 
be seen almost immediately in the sculpture of Athens. A series 
of Archaic Maidens has been found on the Acropolis which un- 
doubtedly reflect that foreign influence. They are charming fig- 
ures, dainty and elaborate, but they represent the art of a com- 
placent rather than of a striving state. One would choose to 
believe that in so far as they are typical of Athens in the late 
sixth century, they represent the borrowing of mechanical tech- 
nique rather than the expression of the true nature of the state. 
But we are living in stirring times. In 514 8.c. Harmodius and 
Aristogiton kill one of the sons of Pisistratus and are themselves 
put to death. Four years later the tyrants are driven from Athens, 
and the citizens begin to look back with reverence on their would- 
be deliverers. A statue of the Tyrannicides is made by Antenor 
and erected in the city. For twenty years the Athenians consoli- 
date themselves in their new-found democratic freedom, until 
that democracy is tested by the Persian Wars. Marathon, Sala- 
mis, and Plataea are fought, and the faith of the Athenians is 
vindicated. When the Athenians returned to their devastated 
city, they immediately erected a second statue of the Tyranni- 
cides, the work of Critius and Nesiotes, to replace the earlier one 
by Antenor, which had been carried off by the Persians. In the 
copy of this statue in the National Museum at Naples one may 
observe how the Athenians have reacted against the effeminacy 
and overelaboration of the Acropolis Maidens. Lucian (het. 
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Praecept. 9) can describe the work of these artists as “concise 
and sinewy, hard and exact, and strained in their lines.” The 
qualities of this art are the qualities of Athens at the opening of 
the century. 

The importance of the Persian defeat in 480 B.c. on the polit- 
ical, literary, and artistic life of Athens need not be stressed. 
The significance is seized at once by the Athenians, and they re- 
turn to their city with the proud confidence of men to whom the 
gods have intrusted the future. The first major artist of the fifth 
century is Myron, and in his work is found the complete re- 
nunciation of the Law of Frontality, and the final attainment 
of the capacity to represent the human body in any position of 
torsion. The perfection of this technique is admirably illustrated 
in the Discus Thrower. We shall pass by the literary descriptions 
of this statue; but bearing in mind the type of work which Myron 
does, let us see how a literary passage may make clear the details 
of a work which has been lost. Myron sculptured a bronze figure 
of Ladas, a boy who won the foot race at Olympia, and the fol- 
lowing epigram on the statue has been preserved in the Greek 
Anthology (xvi, 54): 

As thou wast, while fleeing '* from wind-swift Thymus, O Ladas, en- 
dowed with the breath of life, with muscles strained to the uttermost, 
even so did Myron mold thee in bronze, impressing on thy whole body 
the earnest hope for Pisa’s crown. 

He is filled with hope, and on his parted lips appears the panting 
breath drawn from his hollow flanks; straightway will the bronze leap 
toward the crown, nor will the base retain it longer. Thus is art swifter 
than the wind. 


It is Petronius (88) who says of Myron in an incidental pas- 
sage, “He could almost mold in bronze the souls of men and 
beasts.” 

It has already been suggested that religious and civic associa- 
tions dominated Greek art in the fifth century. The statues of 
athletes dedicated in the sacred groves and precincts of Olympia, 

1aFor Pevywv . . . Ovpdv E. A. Gardner made the brilliant emendation 


Dvodv .. . tupdv, “breathing forth thy panting soul”; cf. Six Greek Sculp- 
tors: London, Duckworth and Co. (1910), 69, n. —R. C. F. 
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Delphi, or Athens were the property of the god and an acknowl- 
edgment of the religious and national character of the festival 
no less than a modest affirmation of the athletic prowess of the 
dedicator. That attitude, which permeated all branches of artistic 
endeavor, involved religion and subordinated art to religion. 
It is, in fact, under the dominance of nationalism and religion 
that Phidias himself works. His colossal, chryselephantine statue 
of Athena Parthenos was in itself both a divine and a civic sym- 
bol to the people of the city. Literary references to the Athena 
Parthenos are not wanting, but for the present purpose it is pref- 
erable to illustrate Greek criticism of the work of Phidias and 
his contemporaries by quoting instead some ancient comments on 
his statue of Zeus at Olympia. Strabo (vu, 353) tells of Phidias’ 
inspiration for the work. When he was asked by Panainus after 
what pattern he intended to represent Zeus, he replied: “After 
the pattern which Homer has sketched in these words: ‘The son 
of Cronus nodded his dark brow, and the ambrosial locks tossed 
on the king’s undying head; and he caused great Olympus to 
shake.’’’ Quintilian (xu, 10, 9) says of the statue: “Its beauty 
seems to have added something to the received religion, so ade- 
quate to the deity is the majesty of his work.” That statue has 
long since perished, but in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
there is a marble head of Zeus, which is usually interpreted as a 
copy of the Olympian god by Phidias, and which may profitably 
be studied in conjunction with the ancient literary testimony. 
Lucian (De Sacrific. 11) tells of the emotions which the work 
awakened in the beholder: 

“Those who approach the temple,” he says, “do not think that they 
see ivory from the Indies or gold from the mines of Thrace, but the 
very son of Cronus and Rhea, brought by Phidias to earth and estab- 
lished as the guardian of the lonely land of Pisa.” 


Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xu, 412R) speaks in like manner: 


He is a god of peace and surpassing gentleness, the guardian of a 


Hellas come to peace and unity with herself ... at once mild and dread 
in his serene expression; the giver of life and all good gifts, the com- 
mon father, savior, and guardian of mankind. . . . For Zeus alone of 


gods is named both father and king. 
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The descriptions of the Zeus of Olympia have been quoted rather 
more fully, for they seem to embody the whole aim of Greek 
sculpture, the representation not of beauty alone but of idealized 
character. 

The last third of the fifth century is made infamous by the 
long agony of the Peloponnesian War with its record of fierce 
brutality among kindred nations, its coarsening of human emo- 
tions, and its weakening of Greek morale. Nor does art escape 
the effect of that social condition. The old, stern, exacting qual- 
ities are gone; the idealization of type is seen no more, and in the 
fourth century art of momentary emotion and symbolism arises. 
Cephisodotus makes a group of a woman and child, representing 
Wealth in the arms of Peace. Praxiteles sculptures the child 
Dionysus in the arms of Hermes, whose features are marked by 
a transitory expression called forth by the impulse of the moment. 
More objectionable than the introduction of sentiment into art 
is the changing and cheapening of public taste. It is the ingenuity 
of the artist that is now admired. The public takes a vulgar satis- 
faction in anecdotes which illustrate lavish expenditure on art. 
Pliny (N. H. xxxvi, 21) tells a story of Praxiteles’ statue of 
Aphrodite at Cnidus: 

King Nicomedes later wished to buy it from the Cnidians, offering 
to pay the entire debt of the state, which was enormous. But they 


rightly preferred to endure any suffering rather than part with it, for 
by that statue Praxiteles spread the fame of Cnidus. 


From Epidaurus we get this record (see Jones, of. cit. 221.) : 


Timotheus contracted to construct and furnish models for 900 drach- 
mae; his surety was Pythocles. . . . He also contracted to furnish 
acroteria for one of the gables for 2240 dr.; his surety was Pythocles. 
It is the same conception of values in art which in the past cen- 
tury prompted the erection at Plymouth, Massachusetts, of “the 
largest granite statue in the world, weight 180 tons, height 36 
feet, 216 times life size, cost $150,000,” to those whose greatest 
virtue was humility. 

By the fourth century emotion in art becomes the subject of 
praise: the disdainful smile, described by Lucian (Erot. 13) ; the 
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boy watching the lizard (Pliny, N. H. xxxiv, 69) ; lost statues 
which bore in antiquity such names as Consolation, Passion, 
Yearning, and Desire (Paus. 1, 43, 6). Realism is cultivated, 
even to the making of plaster casts of the human face (Pliny, 
N. H. xxxv, 153), and descends on occasion to the grostesque. 
Lucian (Philopseudes 18) has a character ask in one instance: 

Did you not see as you came in a beautiful statue standing in the 
court, the work of Demetrius, the sculptor? . . . If you saw by the 
running water a pot-bellied, bald-headed figure, half-exposed by his 
cloak, the hair of whose beard tosses unkempt in the wind, and whose 
veins are prominent like the very man himself, that is the one I mean. 
It presumably is Pellichus, the Corinthian general. 


Symbolism too becomes common, reaching its height in the statue 
which Lysippus sculptured of Opportunity, a figure rushing by 
on tiptoe, bearing a razor in his hand to signify the keenness of 
Occasion, with his head bald except for a tuft of hair at the front 
to suggest that one must seize Time by the forelock, and that 
Opportunity once past is gone forever (Gr. Anth. xvi, 275). 
Immensity in itself becomes a merit. Of the Colossus of Rhodes 
(if it ever existed), Pliny (N. H. xxxiv, 41) says: “Few men 
can embrace its thumb, and its fingers are longer than most 
statues. .. . The artist received 1300 talents for his work.” 

Although the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman periods produced 
not a few statues of excellent taste and finished execution, it is 
to this age that the passion for exaggerated emotion belongs. 
The type of work produced by many artists may be gauged by 
Pliny’s description of Epigonos (N. H. xxxr1v, 88) : 

Epigonus copied most of the subjects which have been named, but he 


excelled his predecessors in his trumpeter and in his infant which 
pitiably caresses its murdered mother. 


Or again we read in Pliny (N. H. xxx1v, 140) of the ingenuity 
of the artist who invented a metallic blush: 


When Aristonidas the artist wished to represent the madness of 
Athamas afflicted by remorse for having hurled his son Learchus to his 
death, he mixed together iron and copper, so that the iron rust, suffusing 
the brightness of the copper, might portray the blush of shame. 
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The Pergamene altar, the Laocoon group, and the Farnese bull 
may be mentioned in passing because they are so well known. 
They too belong to the period when the artist is seeking sensa- 
tional scenes for his models. Nor were the Greeks themselves en- 
tirely unwitting of the decline: “Where now is Praxiteles ? Where 
are the hands of Polyclitus, which graced with life the art of 
other days?” cries Rufinus (Gr. Anth. v, 12, 1 f.), and even thus 
proclaims the decay of his own age in the cheap and tawdry 
lines of his epigram, which seeks the genius of the past to model 
the features of his hetaera “worthy no less than the images of 
the Blessed Gods to adorn a temple.” 

The inadequacy of comparatively late artistic criticism may be 
overcome by studying the attitude of the Greeks themselves in 
the pride of their creative spirit. Let us revert to the fifth century, 
and seek to make our meaning clear by a parallel comparison of 
the modern and the ancient attitude in literature * and art. It 
will be found that restraint is the essence of Greek expression 
whether the medium be words or stone. For our double com- 
parison we shall choose a theme which lends itself to emotion, 
the memorial to the dead, and cite one English and one Greek 
example in literature and in art.* Tennyson’s The Charge of the 
Light Brigade, commemorating the six hundred who welcomed 
death in battle, will come to mind as an example of the more 
recent memorial in verse. It is a poem which has suffered per- 
haps more ridicule than it deserves. But against the resounding 
lines which delighted the Victorian Age we may place the epitaph 
of Simonides commemorating the three hundred Spartans who 
gave their lives with Leonidas at Thermopylae: “Stranger, go 
tell the Spartans that we lie here in obedience to their com- 
mands.” That is all. Those whose minds have not been attuned 
to Greek thought will find these words a cold and inadequate 
tribute to one of the noblest examples of devotion to duty which 

2 Cf. Edith Hamilton, The Greek Way: New York, Norton (1930), 62ff., 
where this idea is developed as it relates to literature. 

3 Livingstone, The Pageant of Greece: Oxford, University Press (1928), 


Introd. 5ff., quotes some cogent examples of what he calls “Economy” of 
Greek style. 
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history knows. Yet the terse epigram is no less effective in Eng- 
lish when used with discerning judgment. Outside the tent where 
a crippled Antarctic explorer voluntarily disappeared into the 
storm to save his comrades was erected a cross bearing these 
words: “Somewhere here died an Irish gentleman.” The spirit 
is entirely Greek. There are certain fundamental acts of bravery 
in life where anything added to the baldest statement of fact is 
an unwarranted detraction.* 

For the parallel in art, we may cite another example from the 
Victorian Age, the Albert Memorial in London, which, we are 
told, was modeled on the general pattern of certain silver cruet- 
stands which the Prince Consort had himself designed. Be it 
admitted at once that we have chosen a horrible example rather 
than a strictly typical one. But it is typical in this respect, that it 
seeks to tell in stone the life and purpose of the man, to symbolize 
all his qualities and accomplishments, and to leave nothing un- 
said that the imagination might possibly fill in. When the Greeks 
wished to commemorate their dead they erected a little grave 
stele, such as the stele of Hegeso. On it is carved in relief a sim- 
ple, quiet scene of leave-taking with a restraint of emotion which 
never forsakes a Greek of the fifth century. 

There are one or two general observations which might be 
made about such a study as this. To understand Greek sculpture 
or any other cultural activity of Greece, two things about the 
Greeks themselves must be remembered: firstly, they were by 
nature a race of exquisitely gifted artists; and secondly, they 
were primarily interested in man. In elaboration of the first ob- 
servation it must be granted that the Greeks started with a gift 
of nature not vouchsafed to their predecessors, contemporaries, 
or successors ; and no amount of explanation bearing on the com- 
mercial contact with Egyptian, Babylonian, or Persian merchants, 
the influence of climate and scenery on an imaginative people, or 
any phase of the impact of Mediterranean culture will tell more 
than part of the story of their achievements. Dismissing the first 
consideration, therefore, as one of the imponderables, we may 


4 Cf. Pericles’ objection to the institution of the Funeral Speech, Thuc. 1, 35. 
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discuss the second with our feet on the ground. The fundamental 
interest of the Greeks in man caused them in the evaluation of 
art to identify the ethical with the aesthetic point of view.° When 
a Greek pronounced judgment on art, if he ever consciously 
analyzed his tenets of criticism, he would find that those two 
concepts were indissolubly united in his mind. For the Greek 
the beautiful and the good are linked in thought and in language. 
When the Greek wanted to say “a gentleman” he used a circum- 
locution, “the beautiful and the good man.” Plato (Rep. 401a- 
403c) in his ideal state would have the young grow up amid 
beautiful physical surroundings so that their moral sense might 
also be beautified. Consequently, in theory, and to a large extent 
in practice, instinctive appreciation of beauty in sculpture be- 
came ipso facto appreciation of moral excellence. The Greek 
artist, except during the decline of Greek art, is not trying simply 
to copy as accurately as possible the model before him. That un- 
der modern conditions would be to attempt what the camera can 
do better, and in that case there is no adequate reason for doing 
it by hand. The ancient sculptor is idealizing a type and inter- 
preting in stone the national, moral, and aesthetic concepts of 
his age. It is for that reason that Greek art is in itself a mirror 
of Greek character both in its growth and in its decay. 


5 Cf. G. Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Life: New York, Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. (1930), 205ff. 

















THE TWO YOUNGER TULLII 


By James STINCHCOMB 
University of Pittsburgh 


Every reader of the fourth oration A gainst Catiline has paused 
at that gripping sentence’ in which Cicero commends to the 
senate his little son with the assurance that, however dire the 
results of antagonism to the Catilinarian cabal may be for him- 
self, the boy will be at least safe, if not showered with honors by 
a grateful government. The pause must be long enough to let the 
last words of Plutarch’s Cicero * flit through the mind with their 
fulfillment of the anxious father’s hope. The same son, elevated 
to the dignity of consular colleague of the great Octavian, is 
there seen hauling down the statues of his father’s fatal enemy 
throughout the city of Rome as he proclaims that never again may 
any Antonius bear the praenomen Marcus. The name of Cicero’s 
great enemy was never again to be heard in Rome, and the 
avenger’s name was that of the luckless consul himself. 

Another picture flashes upon the mind’s screen. It shows that 
same young son grown older (as Seneca records him *) sprawling 
at a drunken Asiatic banquet with not one inherited grace save 
his father’s air of sophistication, nagging his slave and fiend- 
ishly giving orders for the lashing of one of his own guests. 
Even this sadistic outrage was committed to avenge a fancied 
insult to his father’s memory. 

Between that innocent lad whom the tremulous father com- 
mits to senatorial protection and the incredible barbarian of 
Seneca’s Suasoria lies a dramatic life story. There is no better 
way to follow the drama of this life than to place its career side 
by side with that of the other young Tullius, son of Quintus and 


1 Cicero, In Cat. rv, 23. 2 Plutarch, Cicero xuix. 
3 Suasoria vi, 13; cf. Pliny, N. H. x1v, 147 and Dio Cassius xtvt, 18. 
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nephew of the orator. Just as their fathers enact a moving series 
of scenes of a fraternal affection strained by many difficulties 
against a tense political background, so do the sons of Marcus 
and Quintus Tullius play out a minor drama against the cyclo- 
ramic intensity of the two greater spectacles. 

Of almost the same age, the two cousins were thrown together 
much in childhood. Young Quintus, somewhat the elder,* must 
have been more than a year old on that July day in 65 when his 
uncle Marcus proudly, but laconically, wrote to another of his 
uncles, Atticus: Filiolo me auctum scito salva Terentia.’ Through 
the correspondence of his two uncles appear now and then 
glimpses of the younger Quintus as he grows up. His father’s 
career abroad gave one uncle occasion to mention him in another 
series of letters. Often sickly,® neglected by his mother,’ the com- 
mon interest of two distant uncles who were glad to have this 
embodied symbol of their mutual regard,®* little Quintus passed a 
forlorn childhood. At ten he was not well enough to attend his 
cousin Tullia’s betrothal party °; and yet when his uncle Marcus 
called the next day to console him, the boy discussed quite intelli- 
gently the bickerings of the women of the family, Pomponia 
and Terentia, who did not in general share the harmony of their 
husbands. Through his childhood there is little opportunity to 
observe young Marcus.*® His sister claimed so much attention in 
their household that he was unnoticed in the correspondence. We 
hear only of the tears which his father shed over him when de- 
parting for exile in 58." 

When the boys were ready for schooling, Marcus senior took 
an active interest in them. Now definitely out of politics, he had 
ample time and, as Quintus was in Gaul with Caesar’s army and 

4 His age is calculated from statements in Cicero, Ad Att. 1, 10, 5 and v, 20,9. 

5 Ad Att. 1, 2, 1. 

6 Ad Att. u, 2,1; cf. Ad Q. Fr. u, 6, 2. 

7 Ad Q. Fr. u1, 9, 9 and 1m, 1, 7 (and 19). 

8 Ad Att. xvi, 1, 6; cf. Iv, 7, 3; Iv, 9, 2; vi, 2, 2; x, 5, 2; x, 6, 2; x, 11, 1. 

9 Ad Q. Fr. u1, 6, 1. 

10 Unimportant allusions are made to him in Ad Att. 1, 18, 1; In Cat. 1v, 3; 


Post Red. ad Quir. vu. 
11 Ad Fam. xiv, 1, 1. 
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Pomponia seemed not to be trusted to give her attention to her 
son,’* he took responsibility for both boys.** He enjoyed watching 
them at their studies **; he even stifled an impulse to correct the 
flamboyant delivery his nephew was acquiring from the first 
rhetorician engaged to train them in oratory.*® 

The boys had been at their studies almost three years when 
Cicero was suddenly recalled into public service. One can believe 
that he welcomed the appointment to Cilicia more for their sake 
than for his own; nothing could better explain the frequent 
halts of the inordinately slow journey to the province *® than 
assuming that the boys were being shown the historical sites en 
route. An invitation was obtained for them to spend a summer 
in the court of the king of Galatia,’* and a long halt was made at 
Rhodes on the return for their enjoyment.** Cicero even thought 
of staying in Greece for fear of exposing the boys to civil disorder 
in Rome,’® in spite of the fact that he was in great haste to 
reach Rome.*° Quintus would not consent to stay in Cilicia and 
let his son return without him.*? Once during their stay in the 
East Cicero reduced the two boys to an epigram, borrowed from 
Isocrates, for Atticus: Young Quintus required the curbing- 
reins, while young Marcus required the spurs.** With great pride 
he reported that he was, at his brother’s request, to bestow on 
young Quintus the toga pura.** Yet, indulgent as he was with 
the boys, as the guardian of their education he was firm when 
they complained of the harshness of a certain tutor * and re- 
tained him in spite of their protests because his loyalty, ability, 
and integrity were undoubted.” 

The two boys reached Italy with their fathers at the beginning 
of the turbulent year of 49. Cicero took Marcus to the old home 
at Arpinum to endow him with the toga wirilis,** as he had 


12 Ad Q. Fr. m1, 1, 7. 13 Ad Q. Fr. 1, 1, 7, fin. 
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15 4d Q. Fr. 11, 3, 4. 16 4d Att. v, 13, 1. 

17 Ad Att. v, 18, 4. 18 Ad Att. vi, 7, 2; cf. Ad Fam. u, 17, 1. 
19 4d Fam. xiv, 5, 1. 20 Ad Fam. u, 17, 1; xv, 11, 2. 
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planned earlier to do.** A brief defection from the policies of his 
elders brought young Quintus into temporary disfavor at this 
time.** But two months later the four were together again for the 
trip to Greece.*® The war between Pompey and Caesar did not 
disrupt the resolute harmony of the two brothers *° until Quintus 
found allegiance to the Pompeians no longer endurable even for 
his brother’s sake. After the battle at Pharsalus he took his son 
and followed Caesar to the East.** Whether as a form of welcome 
to his father or in recognition of his own athletic skill, Marcus 
was given an honorary captaincy in Pompey’s army of which his 
father boastfully reminded him five years later.** A disagreeable 
side of young Quintus began to show itself; he decided to in- 
gratiate himself with Caesar by reviling his uncle Marcus,** of 
whom a short time before he had been so fond. He even wrote 
an insulting letter directly to him.** In Ephesus he circulated an 
oration against Cicero addressed to Caesar.** A stronger evidence 
could not be found of the firm family bonds of the Tullii than 
the subsequent forgiveness all around for the bitter words of this 
year and the following. 

His eighteenth year young Marcus spent with his father at 
Brundisium. At one time the father, who was ill, thought of 
sending him to intercede with Caesar, but he decided not to do 
so.*® The only liberation that could come to him was Caesar’s 
pardon, and its receipt sent Cicero back to his old home at Arpinum 
to the study of rhetoric and philosophy.*’ His only venture into 
political activity was in the form of a gesture of family recon- 
ciliation. He used his local influence to have young Quintus and 
young Marcus made aediles of the town.** He expected nothing 
for himself, but embodied his hopes for his son in the Partitiones 
Oratoriae.**® The son, however, was making known other inclina- 
tions. Unwilling to stay at home in idleness, he was torn between 
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two desires, that of joining Caesar’s army in Spain *° and that 
of opening a house for himself in Rome,** both equally distasteful 
to his father as he put the finishing touches to the treatise which 
should have inspired in the son ambitions for a career like his 
father’s. Cicero had aspired to political distinction for his son 
ever since that confession in the senate eighteen years before. 
The statesman-philosopher had not watched the two boys grow 
up together without knowing how to govern them. He made no 
mention at this time of his son’s horsemanship and marksman- 
ship,** but made merely an adroit remark that his cousin would 
outrank him in Caesar’s army.* 

Marcus, his military ambitions thus quashed, found a compro- 
mise which both pleased his father and provided the liberty which 
he wished. He went to Athens,** ostensibly to study, but possibly 
with no serious intention of deep or prolonged labor at philosophy 
or rhetoric.*® His father granted him an allowance equal to those 
of the wealthiest senators’ sons *® but felt that a carriage was 
scarcely a necessity. Delighted at the academic turn of his son’s 
interests,** Cicero addressed to him his treatise De Officiis**; he 
discredited rumors which came to Italy of activities far removed 
from philosophy* ; through Atticus he forwarded money and paid 
drafts’; and he boasted about the young man’s letters which in- 
dicated his success at his studies.°* When he was rebuked by 
Atticus for sending the boy too much money, Cicero refused to 
let his suspicions be aroused.** He was aware that Atticus knew 
the economic needs of student life in Athens ** as well as its other 
sides, but he chose to believe his son. From young Marcus’ account 
of his student days could be reconstructed an ideal picture show- 
ing a Utopian array of tutors and lecturers living on intimate 
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terms with eager followers and giving patient instruction in 
frugal living as they watched the intellectual broadening of their 
Italian students, whose gratitude extended even to paying their 
rent * or financing a vacation tour.” 

At this time the younger Quintus had returned to Rome after 
the Spanish campaign and assumed a new importance. His 
parents were involved in divorce proceedings.*® His uncle Marcus 
had become more and more displeased at reports of his nephew's 
slanderous references to him.*’ One after another had carried hints 
to Cicero of these incivilities; his son-in-law Dolabella had made 
obscure allusions to them**; finally Asinius Pollio wrote an ac- 
count of the young man’s scurrility °° which Cicero had to credit. 
It was not a sympathetic household that welcomed the young 
veteran. He did not renew his former efforts toward reconcilia- 
tion of his parents.® He tried to live with his mother but found 
that intolerable.” His father was making himself ridiculous over 
a certain Aquilia.** His uncle Tully was perspiring in a winter 
garment of repentance as a result of the hasty marriage with 
which he celebrated his divorce from Terentia.® In face of all 
this they were all busily trying to arrange a marriage for young 
Quintus. Even his good-natured uncle Atticus had selected as a 
bride for him the daughter of his most intimate friend.® 

Politically Quintus was unable to please either his father or 
his uncle. A wreath which he wore at a festival in honor of his 
old commander drew forth his uncle’s ire.** After the assassina- 
tion of Julius Caesar he favored Antony “ under the influence of 
allegiance to the party of his former general. Although in May 
he reminded his father that he had more reason to be aligned with 
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Antony than with his family (in the same degree as he felt 
indebted to Caesar rather than to the family), in June he 
astounded both his father and his uncles by declaring that he 
was going over to Brutus.® Cicero put little reliance in this pro- 
nouncement — no more, in truth, than he put in a story of a 
wealthy, but homely, heiress who was pursuing his nephew for 
a husband.” Family solidarity, the same feeling which sent him 
unexpected and uninvited to dine at his uncle’s house during their 
most violent political enmity,’ drove young Quintus to follow 
his elders in supporting Brutus. Cicero could not believe this, but 
Cicero plainly did not at this period choose to attribute any 
wholesome motives to his nephew.**? The young man’s indiscre- 
tions in Ephesus and Spain were not entirely forgotten by his 
uncle. Even when he promised that he would behave like a verita- 
ble Cato and his uncle Marcus wrote ecstatically to his uncle 
Atticus to report the promise, the astute orator wrote another 
letter confidentially to tell Atticus that he did not wholly trust 
their nephew’s reformation.** Brutus accepted the new adherent 
and soon assigned him a plan of action which young Quintus 
gleefully reported in a letter to his cousin.** His part was to be 
played on the Nones of December, a date for any Cicero to cele- 
brate. He was on that day to attack Antony from a difficult angle 
by entering a petition for an accounting of the funds left in trust 
by Julius Caesar in the Temple of Ops on the Capitoline. This 
money Antony had been appropriating for himself.”° 

After starting for Greece, where he intended to visit his son, 
Cicero changed his plans and returned to Rome after news from 
Brutus,”* who was on his way to Greece. There one of his first 
volunteers was young Marcus,” who can be imagined as giving 
up the pursuit of erudition without regret.** The promise of mili- 
tary ability which he had shown before Pompey was realized. As 
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Brutus advanced across Illyricum young Marcus played an active 
part in the campaign. He received the surrender of L. Piso” 
and defeated the praetor C. Antonius in battle at Bullis.*° His 
deeds called forth an appreciative letter from his commander to 
his father,** which must have helped to overcome the disappoint- 
ment of the latter that his achievements were insufficiently lauded 
in Brutus’ Cato.* 

While young Marcus was thus covering himself with glory 
abroad, his cousin was assuming a higher standing in the family 
activities at home by devoting his energies against Antony. When 
he earned himself the honor of a vituperation in a public edict 
of Antony’s, his uncle expressed the same naive delight that he 
had shown over his early essays in declamation.* 

Antony issued a proscription which led to the gruesome scene 
of the death of the three, Quintus, his son, and his brother. 
Whether the version of Appian,** that of Dio Cassius,® or that 
of Plutarch®® is accepted, the picture of the young Quintus 
emerges as a leader rather than a follower of his elders. He 
assumed responsibilities, studied routes, directed slaves, and made 
arrangements. At the end he fell before the executioners with a 
plea on his lips to die before his father.*’ 

Young Marcus, also included among the proscribed,** stayed 
on in the army, fought at Philippi, commanded under Sextus 
Pompey, and lived to enjoy amnesty from Octavian and pontitfi- 
cal, consular, and proconsular honors.*® There is abundant evi- 
dence that he held a consulship in the year 30 and a proconsular 
command in Syria shortly after.°° The family ended with him. 
Its brief and spectacular importance may stand forever as an 
example of a compact family group over which feelings held 
more control than reasoning. 
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Rotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


THE VICENNALIA IN LACTANTIUS 


The festival celebrated by the Roman emperors on the occasion 
of their second decade of rule was called the vicennalia. It was 
a second decennalia and recalled the piecemeal fashion in which 
Augustus had assumed the power of the principate. Succeeding 
emperors received the imperium for life but retained these periodic 
celebrations. There is scanty evidence of what occurred on the 
twentieth anniversary of their rule, for only a few governed for 
that length of time. 

Lactantius has some interesting references to this feast in his 
De Morte Persecutorum. At the beginning of chapter xvm he 
makes the statement that Diocletian went to Rome to celebrate 
the diem vicennalium. . . ad duodecimum Kalendas Decembres. 
This would be November 20. (The year is 303.) It would seem 
that he stayed in Rome only as long as the festival lasted. He 
could not bear the Jibertas of the Romans and left the city, being 
unwilling to wait out the thirteen days that remained before the 
consulship would be conferred upon him. He therefore left on 
December 20. Since he was not happy in the city and left as soon 
as he could, it may be inferred that the festival lasted one month. 
On the same occasion Maximian celebrated his vicennalia, a fact 
mentioned by Lactantius in chapter xxx. 

About eight years after the vicennalia of Diocletian, Galerius, 
who had always affected an imitation of that prince, began to 
make elaborate preparations for a similar celebration. To this 
Lactantius refers in chapter xxx1I, stating that although the 
Prince had already burdened the provinces with taxes, he inflicted 
in the name of the vicennalia another wound by his heavy exac- 
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tions. Who can fittingly describe, Lactantius asks, the anguish 
caused by these demands? To pay the tax one must have fruitful 
harvests, but there is no field without its taxmaster and no vine- 
yard without its guard. Nothing is left for the laborer. From this 
complaint we may infer something of the splendor of the festival, 
which Galerius did not live to celebrate. Since he was a great 
imitator of Diocletian, we may conclude that the latter’s festival 
was just as costly. Lactantius does not tell us to what uses the 
collections were put, but it is quite certain that games and dona- 
tives were included. 

The testimony of Lactantius on the vicennalia is of value in 
determining the length and magnificence of the festival. 


KEVIN GUINAGH 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON 
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Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
the JouRNAL at Iowa City, Ia. Such works will always be listed in the depart- 
ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of 
the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers. } 


Harry E. Burton, The Discovery of the Ancient World: Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1932). Pp. 130. $1.50. 
Vahlen once told his seminar that no man had any business to 
teach a subject about which he did not know one hundred times 
more than his best student, and a friend of mine who was in the 
seminar said that ancient geography was the only subject in 
which he could so qualify. Teachers of the classics are pretty 
generally agreed that their students exhibit a particularly dense 
ignorance on the subject of ancient geography. I am not sure that 
a perusal of Professor Burton’s Discovery of the Ancient World 
would help them much, but it would give them a great deal of 
interesting and surprising information. That the ancients knew 
the world was round, that latitude and longitude were calculated, 
that Africa was circumnavigated long before the days of Alex- 
ander, and many another statement would certainly be news to 
them. 

Burton has given an interesting account of geographical knowl- 
edge as it developed from the time of Homer through the time of 
Ptolemy. If sometimes his pages seem like catalogues of facts, 
that is perhaps a difficulty inherent in his subject. In my opinion 
fewer facts and more color would have made the book more 
interesting. Page 67 is perhaps a good example. A single para- 
graph here contains a record of the work of five geographers or 
historians who contributed to geography. It is obvious that not 
enough can be said in so brief a space about any one to make the 
account worth more than a catalogue. Another example of this 
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too statistical treatment is found in the discussion of the work of 
the elder Pliny, pages 86-90. 

Burton puts considerable emphasis on the knowledge added to 
geography in the ancient world by conquest. He says that ‘‘Alex- 
ander did more than any other man of antiquity to extend geo- 
graphical knowledge.” This might well be called to the attention 
of Wells, who dismisses Alexander as “a precipitate wrecker of 
splendid possibilities”; cf. Outline of History, Vol. I, p. 510. I 
should have liked some description of the methods by which the 
ancient geographers determined latitude and longitude. Burton 
frequently alludes to this, but not until page 95 do I find any 
statement of the point from which longitude was computed. Until 
I had reached that advanced stage in the book I was still in 
doubt whether Greenwich or Washington was the point of de- 
parture. On page 56 Burton is not clear in his statement about 
Eratosthenes’ computations of the circumference of the world. 
He says “(They) were based upon a main parallel of latitude.” 
As a matter of fact it was a line of longitude running through 
Alexandria and Syene that was used, and the result of Eratos- 
thenes’ calculations was that the circumference of the earth was 
very close to 25,000 miles, not 29,000; cf. T. L. Heath apud 
R. W. Livingstone’s Legacy of Greece: Oxford, Clarendon Press 
(1921), 127. 

The bibliographies which Burton subjoins are useful, but the 
Index contains only geographical names. If one wishes to find the 
discussion of a particular author he must look through the book 
until he finds it. This seems to me especially unfortunate. 

Burton’s book will be, in spite of the suggestions I have made, 
a very useful manual and of great interest to the general reader. 

Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Joun Bucuan, Julius Caesar (Appleton Biographies): New 
York, D. Appleton and Company (1932). Pp. xii + 158. 
$2.00. 


This book is written for the general reader who knows little 
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about Caesar and does not care for details. For such a reader it 
may be the best life of Caesar. It is shorter than any scholarly 
life. It is well planned, with the parts seen in good perspective. 
The reader’s attention is distracted by only one footnote and by 
no citation of authority. The clear and vigorous style will sweep 
along in comfort any reader who is not disturbed by “prevented 
him leaving Gaul” (p. 56) or by the question whether the Gallic 
tribes should be called “‘fissiparous” (p. 91). 

But as to scholarly accuracy the judgment must be less favor- 
able. At the end of the book Mr. Buchan has given a four-page 
“Bibliographical Note,” prefaced by this statement: “A short 
sketch does not permit of annotation, and it seemed to me better 
to set down my own views without arguing about the evidence.”’ 
This means, for example, that he assigns Caesar’s birth to 102 
B.c. with no suggestion that there is any question about it. So the 
general reader gets a false impression, and the scholar is left to 
wonder whether the author knows the weight of ancient testimony 
in favor of 100 B.c. No mention is made in the Bibliography of 
Dean Monroe E. Deutsch’s argument for the latter date (TAPA 
xLv [1914], 17-28) or of any other of his scholarly and pene- 
trating studies of the facts of Caesar’s life. 

A curious grouping of inaccuracies may be found in a few 
lines of page 84: 

On August 26th he sailed from Portus Itius (between Calais and 
Bologne [sic], perhaps Wissant), and found himself early next morning 
off the coast west of Dover. The tide carried him down channel, and the 
landing was made on the low shores of Romney marsh. It was not 
seriously opposed, but the unfamiliar tides played havoc with his ships. 
Now in his Bibliography Buchan well says, “So far as the 
Gallic Wars are concerned everything is superseded by Rice 
Holmes’s encyclopaedic Caesar's Conquest of Gaul.”” He should 
have added the same author’s Ancient Britain. In the latter Mr. 
Holmes proved beyond doubt that in this voyage Caesar sailed 
from Boulogne, moved up channel, not down, and landed near 
Deal. The statement that the landing “was not seriously opposed” 
will surprise those who have read Caesar. And it is clear that the 
storm did more damage to the ships than the tide. 
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These are but samples of a long list of mistakes or dubious 
statements. Perhaps no one of them is serious in itself, but they 
are sufficiently numerous to make the reader distrust every small 
point which he cannot verify; and taken together they must make 
one doubt the value of judgments passed on larger matters by a 
man so careless in smaller. 

As to Caesar’s character and genius, the portrayal of which 
is the chief purpose of the book, who can say what the truth is? 
Buchan may be right; but one may be a stanch admirer of Caesar 
without subscribing to all that Buchan says about him. In his 
Introduction (p. ix) we read: 

He performed the greatest constructive task ever achieved by human 
hands. He drew the habitable earth into an empire which lasted for five 
centuries, and he laid the foundations of a fabric of law and govern- 
ment which is still standing after two thousand years. He made the 
world possible for the Christian faith. ... He gave humanity order and 
peace, and thereby prepared the ground for many precious seeds. 
Surely that would ‘be adequate praise if spoken of the combined 
work of Julius and Augustus; and Buchan himself partially rec- 
ognizes this when he says on page 142, “It was given to Augus- 
tus to bring into being what Julius dreamed.” Perhaps others 
than the reviewer will find the end of chapter X almost grotesque. 
After speaking of Caesar’s refusal to take precautions against 
assassination, Buchan says: 

Perhaps, too, in a mind so prescient there lay another reason. He may 
have come to realise that the task he had set himself could not be com- 
pleted by his hands, but that its success would be assured if it were 
sealed with his blood. “For where a testament is, there must also of 
necessity be the death of the testator.” 

ARTHUR T. WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


WaLTeER Lear, 1852-1927, Some Chapters of Autobiography, 
with a Memoir by Charlotte M. Leaf: London, John Murray 
(1932). Pp. x + 338. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Walter Leaf was engaged in writing his autobiography 
until within a few weeks of his death. He succeeded, however, in 
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covering only the period up to 1876 (pp. 1-140). The story of 
his life from 1876 to 1894 (pp. 141-67) is reconstructed by Mrs. 
Charlotte M. Leaf from her husband’s diaries. Mrs. Leaf’s per- 
sonal memories supply abundant material for the remaining years, 
1894 to 1927 (pp. 171-298). Leaf’s City activities are summarized 
by Sir Montagu Turner (pp. 301-14) and his classical work by 
his cousin, Mr. Cyril Bailey (pp. 317-30). An Index (pp. 331- 
38), which includes most of the great names of contemporary 
life, concludes the volume. There are seven full-page and two 
half-page illustrations. 

Leaf begins the story of his life by telling of his grandparents. 
His maternal grandfather, John Tyas, in 1812 won a prize at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for composing the best Greek ode 
in imitation of Sappho. His uncle Albert, an artist by nature, 
studied music under Mendelssohn in Leipzig. His father, Charles 
John, was educated at King’s College School. Despite his inclina- 
tion toward literature and scholarship, he entered a business 
career in the firm of Leaf, Sons & Co., wholesale warehousemen, 
dealing especially in silks and ribbons. Such time as he could spare 
from business he devoted to scientific research with a micro- 
scope. In addition, he attended learned lectures. On one occasion, 
he took Walter Leaf, still a boy, to a lecture by T. H. Huxley 
and introduced the boy to the great man. Walter Leaf’s mother 
started her children’s education in the Bible, in music, and in 
Latin. Later private tutors were employed. In April, 1866, Wal- 
ter Leaf entered Harrow, where, of course, chief stress was 
placed on the classics. Here he came under the influence of such 
men as Henry Nettleship, W. R. Kennedy, John Farmer (music), 
and, indirectly, Matthew Arnold. Among his exact contem- 
poraries were Frank Balfour and Arthur Evans. In March, 1869, 
Walter Leaf went to Trinity, Cambridge, to compete for a Minor 
Scholarship. The result was a triple tie between Verral, Henry 
Butcher, and Walter Leaf. Owing to his youth, Walter Leaf 
did not go into residence at Trinity until the following year in 
October. The years 1870 to 1874 were spent in Cambridge. These 
were rich and happy years. What a privilege to write prose and 
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verse under the great Jebb! What an experience to number among 
one’s closest friends the gifted Horace Darwin, youngest son of 
the author of the Origin of Species! In the end, Leaf gained a tie 
for the title of Senior Classics and for the Chancellor’s Medals. 
Subsequent to his election to a fellowship, in 1875, Leaf took a 
permanent place in the business world in the firm of Leaf, 
Sons & Co. 

Fortunately for posterity, Leaf began to keep a diary early in 
1876. From its pages alone come most of the facts of his life up 
to 1894. The worries and vicissitudes of business were many. 
One item in the diary of 1897 reads as follows: “Everything is 
wretchedness. C. J. L. is rapidly being worn out by it. I shall 
soon be. Only Homer keeps me going.’’ Another entry of the 
same year reads: “I hope I shall never forget that for months at 
a time I have begun every day with the earnest wish that I were 
dead! I only lived through last year because of my father and 
mother.” It was this deep sense of duty toward his parents which 
first brought Leaf into business and later kept him “tied to the 
counting house during long years of uncongenial and often dis- 
heartening work.” These were trying years, but, we are assured, 
Leaf’s nature was essentially a happy one and there was no inborn 
melancholy in his soul. His range of acquaintances during this 
period was wide: from Cecil Rhodes to Oscar Wilde; from Ada 
Rehan, the actress, to Mrs. Humphry Ward; from Corney 
Grain to Mr. Gladstone; from the Duke of Argyll to William 
Morris. Among other distinguished men, Tennyson and Matthew 
Arnold were his close friends. On May 22, 1894, Leaf was mar- 
ried to Miss Charlotte Symonds, daughter of John Addington 
Symonds. With consummate insight, understanding, and skill 
Mrs. Leaf has pictured the years that followed. Dinner parties, 
politics, charities, travel, music, study, and business rounded out 
a full and happy life. Suddenly the cataclysm of the World War 
engulfed the nations. Mrs. Leaf presents her husband’s thoughts 
during this awful crisis by printing a selection of letters written 
by him to Professor John A. Scott. These letters are intensely 
interesting and illustrate anew his boundless capacity for work 
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as well as his amazing versatility and his calmness. The war, 
a son in the thick of the fight, the financial burdens of millions of 
men on his shoulders could not crush him to earth; Homer, 
Strabo, the Troad, and the Anthology continued to occupy his 
great mind. During air raids over London, Mr. Leaf would often 
read unperturbed to Mrs. Leaf from Tennyson or Browning. 
Nevertheless, these were years of ceaseless activity. In a letter to 
Professor Scott, dated April 22, 1918, we read: “. . . I have never 
felt so well as for the last three years. I am all the better for 
having no holidays, I am sure. I always maintained that holidays 
were one of the chief dangers of life, and now I have proved it!” 
With the coming of peace, two visits to America, one in 1919 and 
the other in 1923, were made possible. In concluding this chapter 
Mrs. Leaf writes this beautiful sentence: “Walter loved the 
Americans and he loved to be welcomed with that hospitality 
which only they amongst all nations have gained the art of 
bestowing.” 

Subsequent to the war, Mr. Leaf was tireless in his efforts to 
bind up the wounds of warfare between Germany and the other 
nations. His supreme effort in this noble cause, an epochal 
address as president of the International Chamber of Commerce 
delivered in Essen, Germany, brought on a severe heart attack 
from which Leaf rallied but never fully recovered. The end came 
March 8, 1927. 

Leaf’s City activities were many. Only a few items can be 
mentioned here. He entered the financial circle of London in 
1891 as director of the London and Westminster Bank. In 1918 
he became chairman of that great amalgamated banking institu- 
tion known originally as the London County Westminster & 
Parr’s Bank, Ltd. He served two terms as president of the In- 
stitute of Bankers. He served also as president of the Budget 
Commission and of the Committee on International Finance. At 
Brussels, in 1925, he was elected president of the Chamber. 

Though Leaf’s classical work is well known to readers of this 
JourNAL, I cannot refrain from mentioning the following: The 
Story of Achilles, translation and two editions of the /liad, Com- 
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panion to the Iliad, Troy, a Study in Homeric Geography, Homer 
and History, and his work on Strabo. It was Leaf’s firm convic- 
tion that “a classical education was the best preparation for a 
practical life, if only because of the mental training it provided.” 

Limitations of space have obliged me to leave untouched many 
interests of Leaf’s rich and active life, such as rowing, cricket, 
tennis, mountain-climbing, trees, flowers, animals, psychic re- 
search, language study (in addition to that of Greek and Latin), 
music, and art. 

The world has become poorer through Mr. Leaf’s passing, 
but it has been left richer through his having lived. We are 
indebted to Mrs. Leaf for this revelation of her husband’s life and 
character. 

ALFRED P. DoryJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


B. F. C. Atkinson, The Greek Language: Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press (1931). Pp. viii + 354. 15 shillings. 

This is the first volume of a new series entitled “The Great 
Languages,” issued under the general editorship of Professor G. 
E. K. Braunholtz of Oxford. The present volume makes no 
claim to originality but attempts to summarize the history of the 
language, in all its aspects, from its origins to the present day, 
especially for the nonspecialist (so the Foreword, p. 1). There is 
assuredly a need for such a book in English. One recalls that 
Meillet’s similar volume, Apergu d’une Histoire de la Langue 
Grecque, appeared in its third edition in 1930, though only the 
second edition (1920) is cited in Atkinson’s Bibliography, page 
340. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters: I, “Origins” (1-26) ; 
II, “Phonetics, Accent” (27-63); III, “Nouns and Pronouns” 
(64-85); IV, “Verbs and Adverbs” (86-102); V, “Syntax, 
Nouns” (103-34); VI, “Syntax, Verbs, and Particles” (135- 
64); VII, “Dialects” (165-97); VIII, “Homer and the Early 
Literature’ (198-223); IX, “The Golden Age’ (224-63); X, 
“Greek as a World Language, The New Testament’ (264-306) ; 
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XI, “Greek at the Present Day” (307-34). There follow an Ap- 
pendix on The Greek Alphabet (335-39) ; a Bibliography (340- 
46) ; and an Index (347-54). 

The chapter on Origins lays proper stress on the non-Indo- 
European elements in Greek, which are touched upon also in later 
pages (cf. 163 f.) ; but it may be questioned whether the dactylic 
hexameter can so definitely be pronounced to be of non-Indo- 
European origin (cf. p. 202) in view of Meillet’s exposition in 
Les Origines Indo-Européennes des Métres Grecs (Paris, 1923). 
The chapters on sounds and forms (II-IV; I should say “Phonol- 
ogy” rather than “Phonetics’’) are condensed and contain the 
essentials, though the clarity often suffers from brevity and from 
the narrative, rather than tabular, form of presentation. To a 
beginner in linguistics, or to the nontechnical reader, there are 
statements which will be obscure. I found it necessary myself to 
ponder over many a sentence to find its meaning. Further, the 
sign of vowel length is commonly omitted even where it is es- 
sential to the argument, on Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit words 
(notably, pp. 64f.). The hyphen is often not inserted to make 
etymological divisions which clarify the examples, as in 1-ibeos 
(29, 32) and é-xatév (37,8). There is bad pedagogy in presenting 
the labio-velar stops first and then the velars, palatals, dentals, 
labials successively; also in presenting the voiced aspirate first, 
then the voiced nonaspirate, finally the unvoiced nonaspirate 
(pp. 39-44). Precisely the reverse order would be easier for the 
reader, since it would present the simpler developments first and 
lead up to the more complicated. The constant use of the word 
case in the meanings “instance” and “occurrence” is unfortunate, 
since there is often a possible confusion with “grammatical case,” 
e.g. at 61, 3; 80, 10; 80, 18. 

The chapters on the Syntax, though well conceived, suffer like 
the preceding chapters from lack of clearness; the narrative style 
is for this purpose inferior to tabular arrangement or numbered 
sections. The same may be said of the chapter on Dialects, though 
this brings out very well the salient points and interrelations. The 
three chapters on the language of the ancient literature and the 
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one chapter on the modern language are rather good, and illus- 
trate their themes well by citation of representative passages in 
the original Greek and in English translation. In fact, the whole 
volume is illustrated in this manner by extracts which are care- 
fully chosen and explained; but sometimes the accompanying 
translation might have been more literal if it is to give the reader 
a proper idea of the language rather than of the style. Thus at 
322, 1 it should rather be “better one hour’s liberty than forty 
years’ slavery,” which makes clear the syntax of the original. 

While the volume lacks the inspirational quality of Meéillet’s 
A percu, I would again stress the value of the constant citations of 
illustrative passages from Greek inscriptions and literature, and 
the excellent comments thereon. And in his conclusion (pp. 330- 
34), Professor Atkinson has a splendid summary of the qualities 
which made the greatness of the Greek language, a passage which 
I commend to all lovers of Greek — although I cannot feel that 
Modern Greek, properly so called, is notably closer to Ancient 
Greek than Italian is to Latin. 

RoLanD G. KENT 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Sirk WiLL1AM RincEway, The Early Age of Greece (2 vols): 
Cambridge, University Press. Vol. I, Second Impression 
(1931; original edition, 1901). Pp. xvi + 684; 154 illus- 
trations. Vol. II, 1931, edited by A. S. F. Gow and D. S. 
Robertson. Pp. xxviii + 747; 158 illustrations. Each vol- 
ume $11.00. 

Ridgeway died nearly six years ago. It was clearly his desire 
eventually to have printed the fragments of his second volume, 
of which he so confidently asserted, in 1901, that it was “in the 
press and will shortly be issued,” but upon which he soon there- 
after ceased to do any further very systematic work. His literary 
executors have apparently felt very natural misgivings in execut- 
ing the obligation resting upon them. For this publication can 
hardly be read, at least by those who did not enjoy the author’s 
personal friendship, without frequent irritation. 
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The very first two sentences start one off with a bad taste in 
the mouth: 

The preceding volume of this work was devoted to a rigorous examina- 
tion of the material remains of prehistoric Greece. . . . Up to that 
time it had been universally held that the great culture revealed at 
Mycenae and numerous other cities had been brought into Greece by 
the Acheans [sic!] or other invaders, and that it was this Bronze 
Age culture which is presented to us in the Homeric poems. 


To call his discursive array of quite generally rejected doctrines 
about dark, Greek-speaking, ‘‘Mediterranean’’ Pelasgians, “Cel- 
tic’ Acheans (for so he preferred to spell the word), and his 
melanochrous Illyrian Dorians; his predating of the Hallstatt 
culture by half a millennium (with all the far-reaching im- 
plications ) ; his vague notions of race, and of linguistics — to call 
all this “rigorous,” in any sense applicable to scientific method- 
ology, reveals a deficiency in self-criticism that is almost 
pathological. And to claim that prior to his book (or even to 
the paper in which he first proposed his view, dated 1896) a 
particular doctrine about the origin of Mycenaean culture had 
been held universally, which he was the first to overthrow, is 
patently false. Mr. Wace, in a lucid, carefully stated, and thor- 
oughly sound, though short, introduction to the second volume, 
does well to point out that E. Meyer, Leaf, J. L. Myres, Evans, 
Tsountas and Manatt, and Schliemann himself had preceded 
Ridgeway in stating that this culture was indigenous in the 
Aegean; and to these names should also be added that of U. 
Kohler, who ascribed the culture to the Islanders (Carians). 
The first chapter, entitled “Kinship and Marriage,” is devoted 
to the effort to show that the “Pelasgians” were matrilinear, the 
Achaeans patrilinear. It would be useless to enter into a criticism 
of this chapter which sounds today so strangely old-fashioned, 
like Bachofen or McLennan, after the work of Farnell, Toepffer, 
Rose, Kretschmer, Wundt, Lowie, E. Meyer, and many another. 
Characteristic, perhaps, is the astonishing feat of writing 354 
pages on such a topic without ever once even alluding to the 
one quite authentic case of motherkinship among all the Greeks, 
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that in Locris and Locri, which is attested by Aristotle and by 
Polybius, of whom the latter visited the city and recorded his 
own observations ; cf. Real-Encyclopddie * XIII 1255-59; 1345 f. 

Two similar chapters follow, entitled “Murder and Homicide,” 
and “Fetish, ‘Totem,’ and Ancestor,” with the same general 
burden, i.e. an attempt to distinguish the Pelasgians from the 
Achaeans. Much interesting material is assembled, but few cogent 
results are secured for either the Greeks or Romans. The final 
chapter, “Ireland in the Heroic Age” (211 pages), attempts to 
throw light on the problem of Homer from a study of similar 
conditions in Ireland. I am no Celtologist and do not offer an 
opinion as to the soundness of the results reached, but that 
Homer should be studied historically, in the light of “Heroic 
Ages” elsewhere, is certainly the correct procedure. The author 
would seem, however, to approach the legends of the Celtic 
twilight with much the same sophisticated credulity which he 
accords one or another (of course not all, for many are mutually 
contradictory) of the traditions of regal Rome. Substantial value 
would seem to belong to the elaborate study of early British and 
Scandinavian stone axes, hammers, and the like, at least to 
what appears to be the first publication of much of the material 
discussed. 

One of the consolations of the prosaic scholar in reading the 
anthropological archaeologists is that they are so seldom inclined 
to agree with one another, and one is mildly amused to see 
Ridgeway denouncing as “the latest vagary of historical scepti- 
cism” Jane Harrison’s “Eniautos Daimon, ‘the Demon of the 
Year,’ a personage however wholly unknown to the ancient 
Greeks” (609); or censuring “Dr. Fowler, like certain other 
classical scholars just now’”’ for being “too ready to thrust aside 
statements of the ancients themselves in favor of some theory 
which has no support in history, and finds its only prop in some 
very dubious analogy drawn from modern savages” (183). In- 
deed it is much to be regretted that Ridgeway’s notable talents 
were not devoted to criticism where all the world would have 
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profited by them, rather than to the creation of other Marchen 
little, if at all, better than those which he assailed. 

In much patter of taboos, fetishes, totems, Todas, Veddahs, 
Dyaks, Ashanti, Omahas, “swayamvara of Draupadi’ (which he 
particularly fancies), and the like, one misses for the Greeks 
themselves a complete assemblage of all the available material 
and a careful sifting of the same, with discrimination between 
prime data and mere combinations and inferences; and above 
all, a dispassionate consideration of other points of view —in a 
word, the attitude of the judge rather than that of the advocate. 

“As I practised conjecture more,” said Dr. Johnson apropos 
of his studies of Shakespeare, “I learned to trust it less.”” Not so 
Ridgeway, whose lust of fanciful guessing never abated. His 
procedure is characterized in large part by the studium supervacua 
discendi and even more by the zealous quest of quae doctius 
nescirentur. Like the nervous thoroughbred he shies at a blade 
of grass— in some other man’s speculations, while running 
full tilt into a stone wall —in his own. With one or two bits 
of evidence taken from almost anywhere, and with them alone, 
one can make “good reading” indeed, but the results are fre- 
quently of no more scientific value than the reputed discovery 
made by a half-witted boy in the countryside where I grew up, 
that all the trees in the wood were arranged in straight lines 
if you looked at them two at a time. Thirty years ago O. Schrader 
characterized the first volume as dieser luftige Bau einer iiber- 
reichen Phantasie; I think of no more appropriate phrase to 
describe the second. 

There seems to be an uneasy feeling on the part of even his 
friends that much of the present work was pretty fanciful, and 
indeed little enough of it is left standing even within the first 
lustrum after his death.* We are told that “His very errors point 

1 The characteristic views of the first volume of The Early Age of Greece 
have had little substantial effect upon the Cambridge Ancient History, 
written in the main by his colleagues at the same University; it would be 
quite as difficult to find many traces of them in Max Ebert’s superb 
Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. 
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the way to truth,” but the burden of proof here lies clearly with 
those who choose this form of apology. Commoner yet is the 
excuse that he is “always readable and often eloquent.” 

Of tedious pedants though the world be full, 

While RrpcEway lives, Research can ne’er be dull. 

But I submit that while imaginative literature, conversation, 
pastimes, and social intercourse ought not to be dull, because 
they would thereby defeat their very reason for existing, the 
quality of being entertaining is no essential or even important 
element of the search for scientific truth, or if not the actual 
veritas herself, at least the veri simile. But, continues Ridgeway’s 
encomiast, 

None wins, none loses in that endless fight 

Where none is wrong, since none can e’er be right. 
And that prompts me to ask two questions: Is this sort of an- 
thropological archaeology after all only a kind of game? And, 
if so, is it really worth while? 

It is a pleasure to add in conclusion that the editing and ap- 
pearance of this work are worthy of the scholars to whose care it 
was entrusted, and of the press from which it issued. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Sir Joun Avam, The Teacher's Many Parts: Los Angeles, Ivan 
Deach, Jr. (1932). Pp. 351. $3.00. 

In this readable and stimulating book the teacher is described 
as: human being, social unit, man of affairs, “copy,” psychol- 
ogist, man-maker, testimonialist, parent, citizen, artist, actor, 
disciplinarian, humorist, stimulator, examiner, reader, writer, 
speaker, scholar, traveler, emeritus. It may be seen from this 
that “Parts” in the title means roles. 

The classicist who may begin reading this book with the not 
infrequent prejudice against the professor of education (for Sir 
John is one) will find himself reassured by the author’s easy use 
of Latin and Greek in etymologies and otherwise, by his disin- 
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clination to the use of obtrusive pedagogical jargon, and by his 
humanity and sense of humor, not to mention this remark on 
page 307: “I myself have invested quite a respectable capital of 
time and energy in mastering the classics up to a certain modest 
level, and I do not regret my investment. After comparing all 
sorts and conditions of men, those with a tincture of the classics 
and those without, I would choose the classics again, if the chance 
were given me to relive my life.”’ 

In chapter II, three objections are listed as often brought 
against the teacher: That he is a mere theorist rather than a doer, 
that he is a tyrant (plagosus Orbilius), and that there is no pro- 
fession of teaching — anyone can teach. In this chapter and in 
chapter IV there is much interesting literature cited, especially on 
the teacher as a character in fiction. Attention is given to the 
teacher’s social position in various countries now and earlier. The 
first half of the book struck me as the better, but it is all fresh 
and worth reading. The author pays attention to the differences 
between English and American conditions, and his book is sug- 
gestive for teachers at many different levels of instruction. 

CLYDE MuRLEY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


FE. ADELAIDE Haun, Coordination of Non-Coordinate Elements 
in Vergil: Geneva, N. Y., W. F. Humphrey (1930). Pp. 
xiil + 264. 

This book is a doctoral dissertation, though written with more 
seasoned scholarship than many such, and consists of a presenta- 
tion of all the instances in which Vergil deviates from the most 
mechanical prose style conceivable. Any resentment of this treat- 
ment of a poet is disarmed by Miss Hahn’s own admission about 
the disiecti membra poetae. It amounts to an elaboration of warie- 
tas through six pages of table of contents, and several hundred 
pages of text with an Index Locorum and Index Rerum and 
numerous leisurely parallels from English in the footnotes. 

It is a book for reference rather than consecutive reading and 
could hardly be adequately reviewed without at least as much 
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space available as the book itself requires. To estimate it fairly, 
one would need to refer to it often; and whether the opinions 
expressed were always in agreement with one’s own, they would 
show that they had not been carelessly derived. The reader may 
be surprised at the amount of attention paid by the author to 
certain school editions; but it is plain, however, that the work has 
been competently and painstakingly done, even to the proof- 
reading. 
The main headings are: 

I. Members Parallel Logically but not Grammatically. 

A. Examples Involving the Same Classes of Words. 

B. Examples Involving Different Classes of Words. 
II. Members Parallel Grammatically but not Logically. 

A. Examples Involving Different Types of Terms. 

B. Examples in Which Leading Word in One Member Is in Thought 

Parallel with Dependent Word in Other Member. 
C. Examples Involving Terms not Mutually Exclusive. 
Conclusion (about one page). 
CLYDE MURLEY 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 














Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa, lowa City, Ia. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. Anything intended for publication should be typed on 
stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department.] 


Notebooks 

Few teachers of Latin know how to make notebooks and pos- 
ters function properly in and out of the classroom. Some give 
their pupils too many projects, others give them too few. Some 
teachers assign activities only remotely connected with the daily 
work and require their pupils to spend hours on work which may 
be either pleasant or boresome, but which takes the pupil away 
from his main job. Teachers who have been successful in the 
management of notebook activities are invited to acquaint this 
department with their schemes. 


Latin Mottoes Poster 

The students of my second-year Latin class completed an in- 
teresting project. Each member of the class wrote to the Secre- 
taries of State of the various states requesting a copy of state seal 
and motto. Replies were received quickly, and often historical 
explanations of the origin of the motto were given. When all 
the seals arrived, they were mounted on a large piece of dark 
cardboard to make a most attractive poster. 

Of special interest to the Latin department was the following 
summary : Twenty-one states have Latin mottoes, as have also the 
United States and the District of Columbia. Nineteen states have 
mottoes in English and one each has a motto in Greek, French, 
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Italian, Spanish, and Indian. Three states have no motto. A 
similar project is planned for this year by collecting mottoes of 
colleges and universities. 

Rutu Y. Kirsy 
BRIDGEPORT, ILL. 


Posters 

Some one has inquired about posters. This department is 
pleased to refer to the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
New York University, New York, which publishes a bulletin 
(Bulletin XIII, April, 1929; price, $1.00), Latin in the Junior 
High School. On page 99 is a list of items that refer to this 
matter. Among others are the following: No. 279, Latin words 
and phrases in English; No. 154, Poster showing indebtedness 
of English to Latin; No. 235, A list of Latin mottoes; No. 349, 
Some common Latin abbreviations; No. 24, Names of boys and 
girls, derived from Latin; No. 181, List of words in mathematics 
which come from Latin; No. 178, Latin as a basis for the study 
of French; No. 41a, Why Study Latin? by W. A. Ellis (from 
American Classical League). 

Many teachers make their own posters. Obtain from a printing 
company large sheets of very heavy paper, invest a small sum 
in a hand stamping outfit, and let a weak but ambitious pupil 
learn the trade. 


Pupils’ Suggestions for Derivative Study 

My beginning Latin classes have just submitted their first 
posters on derivatives, and I should like to list a few of the many 
original ideas for this kind of work to the readers of the CLas- 
SICAL JOURNAL. 

The general assignment was to secure ten derivatives for the 
verb voco and to illustrate by the aid of a poster. Several of the 
suggestions are as follows: 


A monkey (name, loco) holding ten balloons, each bearing a deriva- 
tive. 
A sunburst with a derivative on each ray of light. 
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A shower of meteorites flying off into space from one larger body 
(Voco). 

A loaf of bread (Voco) cut into a number of slices each bearing a 
derivative. 

A beautiful display of soap bubbles. 

A mother duck (Voco) and her young, each duckling “honking” a 
derivative, and all swimming in a duck pond. 

A water set consisting of a pitcher (V’oco) and each glass bearing its 
derivative. Incidentally, the student had the glass bearing the word 
“provoke” overturned; a rather clever detail. 

The cornucopia (Voco), and pouring out of the opening many good 
things to eat, each labeled with a derivative. 

A tree trunk and an axe chopping off the derivatives, which were 
arranged in a rack. 

One of my “air-minded” freshman boys used the V-formation with 
each plane carrying a derivative, all following the chief plane Voco. 

Any number of 10-petal flowers, the center serving as Voco and a 
derivative assigned to each petal. 


None of the above ideas was suggested to the students; all 
originality and work done are to be accredited to them. 

These posters are to serve as a part of the Latin department’s 
activities for a schoo! exhibit to be arranged later on in the school 
year. 

James M. SULLENDER 
Union Hicu ScHoo.i 
DucceEr, INp. 


Shall We Speak Latin? 


Quis abest? Adsumusne omnes? Optime! Quis mihi fabulam 
de Lucio narrabit? Quintus? Surge et narra, peto, Quinte. Such 
are the words you will hear when you visit a Latin I class in 
Shorewood High School, for here we use a modified form of the 
direct method. As much Latin as possible is used in the class- 
room. Directions for going to the board, reading, writing, stand- 
ing, etc., are always given in Latin. 

The pupils find it no hardship to learn to use the language, but 
rather they enjoy it. They hear their friends in German, French, 
and Spanish show their superiority in speaking a few foreign 
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words. Why not let your little Latin friend be superior too? We 
may sing a song in Latin or put on a short Latin play or dia- 
logue. In clubs? Yes, but in class too. The student learns to like 
the language by using it and understanding it. It becomes more 
than a conjugation or a declension. It develops within him a feel- 
ing for another language which he will never get if you confine 
his horizon to mere forms and syntax. 
Mrs. LILLA COCHRAN 
SHOREWOOD HicH ScHooL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Magister, De Hoc Verbo Erravit! 


Sometimes in order to add interest to the reading of the review 
lesson in Caesar, I have one student read until he makes a mis- 
take. As soon as anyone hears a mistake he may interrupt, cor- 
rect the mistake, and read on in turn. Heated arguments about 
translation and constructions sometimes result, in which I am the 
court of last appeal. The students love to do this, but the device 
should not be used too often because there are always a few lazy 
or slow pupils who do not take part. 

FANNYBELLE KISER 
NEENAH, WIs. 


Latin Songs 

The list of Latin songs grows. We have received another song 
from Professor H. C. Nutting of the University of California 
department of classics, Carmen Vestalium, a chorus for girls’ 
voices. It is written in F-Major, 4-4 time. The composer suggests 
that girls’ voices without accompaniment should give best effect. 

Since a Latin club without Latin songs lacks an essential ele- 
ment, it is desirable to have on hand as large a collection of songs 
as possible. The Hints of previous issues have contained lists; 
but as inquiries about these persist, we offer the following as a 
partial list. Teachers who know of good new songs or of old 
ones that their clubs enjoy should notify the editor. 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York University, 
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New York, Bulletin XII, 45 cents postpaid. This contains a fairly 
complete bibliography, together with a few songs without the music. 

The CLassicaL JouRNAL xx (1924), 183 f. and 499; xvr (1920), 186. 
In these will be found Latin words set to familiar music and trans- 
lation into Latin of modern popular songs such as “I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles,” and Mother Goose rhymes set to music. 

Carmina Latina by Roy C. Flickinger. This includes “America,” 
“Star Spangled Banner,” “Gaudeamus I[gitur,” “Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat,” and seventeen other songs. These are without the music. 
The little book sells for twenty-five cents postpaid, or for fifteen 
cents in quantities of a dozen or more. A larger book, Songs for the 
Latin Club, contains the same twenty-four selections with words and 
music and sells for seventy-five cents, or for fifty cents in amounts 
of twelve or more. Address the University Publication Society at 
301 North Capitol Street, Iowa City, Ia. 

Musa Americana by A. F. Geyser. In two series, the first containing 
patriotic songs and the second containing familiar songs such as 
“Home Sweet Home,” “Old Oaken Bucket,” etc. Address Loyola 
University Press, Chicago. Each series is priced at twenty cents. 

Popular Songs of the War Period. Address Edith F. Rice, German- 
town High School, Philadelphia. No price is stated. In case inquiry 
is made, enclose stamped and addressed envelope. 


Musa, Mihi Causas Memora 


For obvious reasons the JOURNAL cannot as a rule accept 
poetry for publication. Occasionally, however, there may be rea- 
sons for departing from this rule. The following verses seem to 
offer such an occasion. The poem was submitted by Clara 
Belle Senn of Birmingham, Alabama, and is the work of one of 
her high-school pupils, William Going. It has seemed to the edi- 
tors concerned that these lines might well be used by high-school 
teachers in showing their classes what another high-school student 


has done. 





AFTER STUDYING VERGIL 
I did not know the beauty of the past 
Until I read his verse and saw the gleam 
Of Iris’ dewy wings, and forest shades cast 
On a golden bough, and gates of dream. 
I did not know the “tears of things” until 
He showed me lofty Pergama on fire 
With sad Creusa’s vision haunting still, 
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And Queen of Carthage on her funeral pyre. 
Though winged time will pass and steal away 
My knowledge of the Latin tongue, I know 

I still will see Aurora bringing day, 

And still hear Palinurus’ tale of woe. 
Through Vergil’s stately lines I learned to see 
Pathos and beauty of Antiquity. 


Procedure in the Roman Senate 

School editions of Cicero set forth the functions of the senate 
at Rome but do not adequately explain the method of procedure. 

Could a modern observer have visited a session of the Ro- 
man senate, he ‘would be astonished at the lack of parliamen- 
tary machinery . . . no fixed order of business, no quorum ' 
ordinarily required, no committees to collect facts and make 
recommendations, motions not put in writing, no minutes kept. 
He would be still more astounded to find three or four mutual- 
ly exclusive motions before the house at the same time, from 
which the presiding officer was allowed to make his choice. Yet 
no legislative body has left behind it such a marvelous record 
of business-like achievement as the Roman senate has.” ” 

The senate regularly met on the Kalends or Ides of the 
month.* The Lex Gabinia* required daily meetings during the 
month of February for the transaction of business. It was 
regularly called by the consul. It could be convoked at other 
times by the dictator, praetores, tribuni plebis® (assumed in 
456 B.c.), tribuni militares, interrex,° decemviri (quibus im- 
perium consulere tum esset), or triumviri (rei publicae recon- 
stituendae causa)" generally in the Curia Hostilia or in the 

1 For dispensation of a law a quorum of two hundred was required; cf. Har- 
per’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities: N. Y., American Book 
Co. (1897), 1440. 

2Frank Frost Abbott, Roman Politics: New York City, Longmans, Green 
& Co. (formerly published by Marshall Jones Company, Boston) (1923), 80. 

3 Harper’s Dictionary, 1439. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., 1603. 

6 Gell. xiv, 7, ex Epistulicis Quaestionibus of Varro. 

7 Ibid. 
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Curia Pompeia, or the Julia, or in temples (templa esse per 
augures constituta).® 

The magistrate who convoked the senate presided and intro- 
duced the business (referre ad senatum) before the members.’ 
The customary words for introducing (referre)*® a proposal 
(relatio) were, Quod bonum, felix, faustum, fortunatum sit 
populo Romano Quiritium referimus."* The statement of the 
relatio, the question proposed, had the formula quod consul (ille) 
verba fecit, or quod verba facta sunt de illa re. The presiding 
officer might or might not state in a speech what he wished the 
decision to be (verba facere)** at the beginning, or he could 
interrupt the member speaking and address the senate himself. 
The members also could interrupt the presiding officer when he 
was speaking. 

For simple matter the presiding officer could call for a divi- 
sion (discessio).** If a senator thought the presiding officer 
erred in taking a division without discussion, he cried out, 
Consule. For important matters the opinions of all were sought 
(per singulorum sententias exquisitas)** in a regular order 
(gradatim). The members were called upon by the presiding 
officer by name (nominatim), Dic, M. Tulli, de ea re quid fieri 
placeat, or quid censes? 

Unless consules designati (after 153 B.c.) *° were present, 
the Princeps Senatus (qui primus in senatum lectus esset) *® was 
called upon first; then ex-censors, consulares, praetorii, aedilicii. 

If the opinion of the senate was clear, a vote was not necessarily 
taken on the matters discussed. Senators who did not take part 

8 Tbid. 

® Harper’s Dictionary 1440. 

10 Cic. In Cat. 1, 8. 

11 Gell. xv, 7; Cic. Div. 1, 45, 102. 

12 James C. Egbert, Latin Inscriptions: New York, American Book Co. 
(1896), 352. 

13 Gell. 111, 18; x1v, 7. 

14 Gell. xiv, 7. 

18 Frank Frost Abbott, Roman Political Institutions: Boston, Ginn and Co. 


(1901), 228. 
16 Gell. xiv, 7. 
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in the discussion — it is not proved that some were forbidden to 
speak — were called pedarti (pedibus ire in sententiam), as their 
only part was to vote in a division. The pedarii probably were 
plebeian senators who had held no office. At the time of Cicero the 
term pedarii had no technical meaning.** 

When a sententia was generally approved by the senate, the 
members clustered round the speaker or, if they chose, they could, 
when called upon, vote, verbo adsentiri, while sitting. The speak- 
ers stood while giving their opinions, sententiam dicere, which 
might be in a long address, as Cicero’s Philippics, but they gen- 
erally ended with the set phrase, quod rettulisti ad senatum . . . 
de ea re ita censeo. A speaker could bring in irrelevant discussion, 
egredi relationem, just as Cato, the censor, ended all his speeches 
with delendam esse Carthaginem. After a summary by the pre- 
siding officer of the senate, all voting except the magistrates, the 
same Official said, qui hoc censetis illuc transite, qui alia omnia in 
hanc partem. If no sententia had a majority, the division was re- 
peated until it did. There was no vote to adjourn. The presiding 
officer dismissed the meeting with the words, nihil vos moramur, 
Patres Conscripti. This must occur before sundown.** The sen- 
tentia securing a majority of the votes (censuerunt), unless 
vetoed by a tribune, became a senatus consultum; if so vetoed, 
a senatus auctoritas.’® After adjournment the vote was writ- 
ten out in the presence of interested senators, scribendo ad- 
fuerunt, first the names of the consuls, date, place of meeting, 
witnesses, the question proposed, and the magistrate who made 
the relatio. Decrees were carried to the aerarium and stored un- 
der the care of the quaestores. 

Ernest D. DANIELS 


Boys Hicu ScHoo.i, BRooKLyYN, N. Y. 


17 Abbott, Rom. Polit. Inst., sec. 267 (p. 224). 
18 Gell. xiv, 7. 
19 Abbott, Rom. Polit. Inst., sec. 274 (p. 229). 











Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
i. and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 
ate. 


Horace’s Bimillenary 


W. L. Carr, president of the American Classical League, has issued 
a public announcement concerning the proposed celebration of the Bi- 
millenary of Horace’s birth in 1935, which reads substantially as follows: 

At a meeting held Nov. 13, 1930, as reported in the CLassicaL JOURNAL 
xxv1 (1931), 406, the University of Iowa Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi 
instructed its officers to call the attention of the national organization 
and other classical societies to the fact that the Bimillenary of Horace’s 
birth would fall in 1935 according to the method of reckoning commonly 
employed in such cases. In an editorial appearing in the same number 
of the CrassicaL JourNnaL (pp. 339f.) Roy C. Flickinger, who had 
suggested this action, pledged the support of the JourNAL to thus hon- 
oring Horace’s memory. Since that date several classical organizations, 
including the American Philological Association and the American 
Classical League, have passed resolutions favoring a suitable celebration 
of the two thousandth birthday of the man who, as Grant Showerman 
says in his Horace and His Influence, “has been the representative Latin 
poet of humanism.” 

While for obvious reasons it seems scarcely possible that the proposed 
celebration will assume anything like the proportions of the Bimillennium 
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Vergilianum, it is certainly desirable that local, state, regional, and 
national organizations of classical teachers should plan to include in the 
programs of their meetings during the year 1935 papers and addresses 
which will emphasize anew Horace’s contribution to his own and suc- 
ceeding generations. In many places local societies may well sponsor 
public programs of a more popular sort. Authors and publishers should 
be encouraged to make their contribution in the form of new editions 
or studies of Horace’s works. Furthermore, if conditions are at all 
favorable, it is hoped that it will be possible to carry out plans for a 
Horatian Pilgrimage and Classical Cruise, at least faintly reminiscent 
of the enterprise so successfully carried out as a part of the Vergilian 
celebration in 1930. 


Metropolitan Museum 


The Metropolitan Museum in New York, N. Y., has recently placed 
on display a staiue of the “Apollo” type which is said to have come from 
Athens and is thought to have been made about 600 B.c. Since such 
objects may not now under Greek law be exported from Greece without 
permission and since no such permit has been given in this case, charges 
have been current that the statue had either been smuggled out of the 
country or was a forgery. An official statement has now been issued, 
however, that the statue is undoubtedly genuine but has been in private 
possession in England for many years and has only recently come into 
the market. 


University of Nevada 


In School and Society xxxv1 (1932), 855 f. Charles R. Hicks of the 
University of Nevada has a brief article entitled “Aims of College 
Education” which will afford comfort to many of our readers. A few 
sentences are excerpted: 

“The professions are all overcrowded; nevertheless, a certain group 
of educators favors ending general or cultural education with the second 
year of college. The third and fourth years are to be specialized or 
vocationalized. Thus they would swell the ranks of the unemployed with 
a new army of half-trained experts, fitted for nothing except frustration 
and oblivion. In a country already oversupplied with superficially trained 
youth the need is not more shallowness but a more substantial cultural 
background and, superimposed upon this, better technical preparation. 
But this school of pedagogues is not satisfied with the mere enthrone- 
ment of mediocrity; they would make it perpetual, universal and re- 
spectable. ... To them the study of a subject not immediately connected 
with dollars and cents is pure medievalism, unworthy of either the 
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ancients or moderns. In their minds a diplomat, as an example, should 
be the mere mouthpiece of his foreign office; he should not be versed 
in the arts, literature and in the niceties of the society in which he 
officially moves and works. They seem to imagine that an unlettered 
technician would be an ideal man to act as representative of a country 
like this, in which diplomacy does not offer a career. . . . It is but natural 
that the pseudo-experts who have emasculated secondary education 
should desire to perform a similar disservice for the higher branches of 
formal education. .. . America must have well-rounded leaders of high 
ideals and intellectual attainments. Mediocrity is too prevalent in im- 
portant positions. The need can be met by strengthening higher educa- 
tion, not by weakening it.” 


Philadelphia 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the American Council of Learned 
Societies was held at Philadelphia January 28-29, 1933. A budget was 
adopted for 1933-34 aggregating a third of a million dollars. Among 
the projects given moral support and new or continuing financial 
assistance were several in which readers of the CLassicaL JouRNAL will 
be interested, such as the Committee on Byzantine Studies, a history of 
Greek thought, a census of Codices Latini Antiquiores in America, a 
census of mediaeval Latin MSS in the United States and Canada, a 
dictionary of mediaeval Latin, a dictionary of British mediaeval Latin, 
a catalogue of MS Latin translations of Aristotle, an Index Verborum 
of Cicero's Letters, a new edition of Servius’ commentary to Vergil, etc. 


Richmond, Va. 


The Classical Association of Virginia held its twenty-second annual 
meeting at Richmond on December 25, 1932, Mrs. P. W. Hiden presiding 
as president. The following papers were read: “My Experiences with 
Foster and Arms, First Year Latin Text” by Mary E. Wenger of the 
Hopewell High School; “Curriculum Aims” by Mrs. Anne Miller Stiff 
of the Maury High School, Norfolk; and “Great Caesar's Ghost” by 
Walton Brooks McDaniel of the University of Pennsylvania. For the 
Service Bureau Elizabeth A. Saunders of Newport News presented a 
report on the plan of pooling projects and aids to teachers. A. P. 
Wagener of the College of William and Mary made the presentation of 
medals to victors in the Latin tournament. Mrs. Hiden and Elizabeth A. 
Saunders, both of Newport News, were reélected as president and record- 
ing secretary respectively for 1932-33. The treasurer is Mary Perkins 
of Petersburg, and the corresponding secretary Jean Stribling of 
Harrisonburg. 
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Vicksburg, Miss. 


A great deal of interest is being manifested among the high schools 
of Mississippi in the new plan of Latin tournament proposed for the 
state this year. Instead of selecting the best Latin pupil, coaching him 
intensively, and sending him to some central point to take an examination 
on a given day, among all the other chosen Latin pupils from other 
schools, it is now proposed to employ a method which will test the 
average student along with the exceptional and do away with special 
coaching or cramming and with the excitement of an examination taken 
in strange surroundings and under emotional strain. In brief, to all 
schools directions have been sent as to the ground pupils in each year of 
high-school Latin should have covered by April first of this year. Each 
Latin teacher is requested to enter her department in the tournament; 
and on the appointed day all members of each department so entered will 
take, at home in familiar surroundings and under normal conditions, an 
examination uniform for the whole state. Questions for this examina- 
tion, for each year of work, are being made by Dr. Hamilton of Mill- 
saps College and Miss McBride of Belhaven (both at Jackson) and 
will be distributed under seal at the proper time. The papers will be 
graded by the departmental teacher, and the best for each year’s class 
will be sent to an examiner named among the college Latin departments 
of the state. These papers will be graded in regular routine, and the 
writer of the best paper in each section will receive public mention 
and recognition. Meanwhile the home teacher will also send a statement 
of all her grades to the president of the State Classical Association, 
Martha Frances Allen of All Saints’ College, Vicksburg; and these 
grades. will be collated in such a way that report can be made to each 
school of the relative rating of its Latin department and that a general 
view can also be had of the quality of high-school Latin work throughout 
the state. 





¥] 
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[Compiled by Russel M. Geer, Brown University.] 


BaiLey, Cyrit, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome (Sather Clas- 
sical Lectures X): Berkeley, University of California Press (1932). 
Pp. ix + 340. $4. 

BarKER, E. Puituips, Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius, Translation, 2 Vols.: 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (1932). Pp. xxvi + 324 and 334. $3.75 for 
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_ 1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLassicaL JouRNAL 
in Iowa City, Ia. 
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Altera Commentarium Continens: Lugduni Batavorum, Apud A. W. 
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